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WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


Cleveland 


A single change, sug- 
gested by a Warner & 
Swasey field engineer, in- 
creased net profit $1300 a 
year in one department of an 
air conditioning plant. A new 
Warner & Swasey Turret 
Lathe so improved accuracy 
and finish that entire grinding 
operations were made un- 
necessary. 


Another manufacturer had a 
perfectly good turret lathe, 
but he replaced it with a 
new Warner & Swasey Turret 
Lathe, which is earning 54% 
annual profit on the invest- 
ment. 


A maker of temperature con- 
trols reduced his scrap loss 
from 25% to 5% because of 
the greater accuracy of a 
Warner & Swasey. 


A maker of superheaters had 
been buying unit heads, put 


You can turn it better, faster, for less 


in a Warner & Swasey, and 
now makes his own at a 27% 
saving. 


A valve maker had turned out 
one unit in 15 minutes with 
40% scrap loss. Replacing 
his old machine with a mod- 
ern Warner & Swasey, he 
turned out the same unit in 
one third the time and with 
only 1% scrap loss. 


These are typical Warner & 
Swasey savings. They are 
direct additions to net profit 
because Warner & Swaseys 
reduce waste, increase pro- 
duction per dollar invested, 
help make sales by improving 
product and lowering its cost. 


A Warner & Swasey field en- 
gineer will study your turning 
problems without obligation, 
and show you in writing ex- 
actly how much you could 
save and why. Write Warner 
& Swasey, Cleveland. 





with a Warner & Swasey 
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It’s ‘“mud in your eye’’ 
if that hose bursts 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


~— YKING straight up like this, you 
put your faith in that three-inch 
Goodrich hose that’s carrying a stream 
f genuine Oklahoma mud. They say 
n the oil fields that if that hose ever 
irst, people in the next state would 
hnd spots on their vests and mucky 
clobules down the backs of their necks. 
Chat hose carries a “mud-pressure” of 
600 pounds (nearly a ton) on every 
ttle square inch of inner surface. (But 
the hose won't burst.) 


It's pressure enough to force that 
id down a pipe a few inches wide, 
tending sometimes over a mile, some- 





times nearly two miles, into the earth 
At the bottom a whirling bit that looks 
like a dragon's tooth bites and claws 
away dirt and rock to be carried back 
up again by the return flow of mud 


Depths of oil wells were once lim 
ited by strength of the hose. Goodrich 
engineers, working with oil companies 
and makers of drilling equipment, de 
veloped hose made of rubber, fabric, 
and steel wire, a hose that’s flexible yet 
stands the deepest drilling with safety 
and plenty of margin to spare 


And the same sort of research goes 
into every Goodrich product. This 


uw buy any kind of 
hose, belt or any other mechanical rul 
ber goods YOUR GOODRICH DIS 
TRIBUTOR offers you a product that 


gives you extra performance, one that 


means that when } 


invariably saves your time and } 


Specify Goodrich, and please write 
us if for any reason you can t get Good 
rich products conveniently and prompt 
ly. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich 


ow aati casi In RUBBER 
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IN ALMOST every industrial plant dust is created, 





diffused, transferred, transformed—sometimes profitably but 
more often at a loss. If the dust is not collected, or is inethciently 
collected, some of the profits of production escape W ith it. 

It is the exceptional plant that has no such dust problem. 
Yours almost surely has. For that reason you should acquaint 
yourself at once with Buell Dust Collectors. 

Employing the famed Van Tongeren system, Buell Collectors 
bring you much higher efficiency than any ordinary cyclone 
collector. They cost almost nothing to operate and maintain. 
They quickly repay the very moderate outlay for installation. 


For a clear, practical presentation of the essentials of indus- 


trial dust collection, write for our new Bulletin D81—free to 
any managing executive or operating engineer. 
If vou are interested in fly ash cor- 


rection ask us to send Booklet A 80. 


BLELL ENGINEERING 
COMPANY INC 
60 Wall Building, New York 


lower 


DUST COLLECTORS 
i= b- CTs 84.64: 6-22 rash. 2.2 4 Git ia 
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THIS 
BUSINESS WEEK 


——s 





[' you Are that “constant rea of 

whom editors dream, you re« 

this column as something new in 

ness Week. From time to time yo 

noticed other new things; perhaps .ou'd 

like a word about it. 
Business Week is 

ninth birthday. In the beginn 

was a problem child—the birthd 


now near 


member, was September, 1929—a: 
writing the k 
before 


publishers were 
seven red figures 
awakened to the paper’s influence. 3 
this year, however, the business d 


adve 


ment was telling the world that 

five general magazines in all America 

carried more pages of advertising 
During those 

Week's editors were, in the nat 


Today, after a 


early years Bu 
things, a restless lot. 
certain success, they have no inte 
Their 


ting is interpreting the facts that afl 


of losing that restlessness. 


business, and they intend to stick to it 


But they expect to find new ways of 


presenting those facts. 

This column is an attempt at a n 
improvement. Like most of the chang 
that have been made, it has devel 
from the suggestions of readers, so 
of whom have felt the need of a col 
telling, not what is in each issue, but 
why stories appear, and how they 
there. That will be the knitting of t 
department. 


FOR INSTANCE... 

Getting things done in Washingt 
a matter of “knowing 
right people.” Example: Business 1 
have been asking us how fast the g 


is strictly 


ernment spending agencies will be al 
to get going on their pump-prim 
On the answer depends the recov: 
stimulus to be expected from this p 
gram. Washington has made no offi 
answer but our Bur 
knew that Administration heads ha 
spending timetable for their own us 
Business Week readers also have it t! 


Washington 


week (page 17). 
The 


question comes from long hours wi 


answer to another importa 
the latest crop reports, the newest fa: 
price tables. How much are the farme 
going to have to spend this year? 1 
forecast figure revealed this week m 
surprise you (page 14). 

Business Week doesn’t pay much at 
tention to window-dressing. But John; 
Manville didn’t appoint a director t 
represent the public for window-dress 
ing purposes. An interview with Pres 
dent Lewis H. Brown reveals the high!) 
practical side of this business innova 


| tion (page SO). 
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BEHIND THESE DOORS... 


OW LONG since you last visited your 
employ ees’ washrooms? . This ques 
tion is vitally important to you who 


are interested in economically and ef 
fectively building employee good will. 
Washroom conditions impress employees im- 
mediately with management’s attitude toward 
their comfort and protection. They are quick to 
appreciate attractive, sanitary washrooms. 
The modern good-will washroom is clean, well 
aired. It has adequate basins, soap, hot water— 
and plenty of soft, “stretchy” Scot Tissue Towels. 


Scot Tissue Towels are built for satisfying use. 


File 
Duuité 








VM 






Pliant, absorbent, clothlike—one dries drier than 
several ordinary paper towels. That's why they 
go farther cost you less per towel per user. 

Consider that two out of every five of your 
employees use either Scot Towels or Scot Tissues 
at home and you'll see why they appreciate this 


same service during working hours 


CONSULT SCOTT'S FREE WASHROOM 
ADVISORY SERVICE 

Executives wishing to improve washroom conditions in 
their plants or offices will be interested in the Washroom 
Advisory Service of Scott Paper Company. A request on 
your business letterhead will bring a Scott washroom 
engineer to your office without cost to you. He will glodly 
arrange to have a scientific survey made of your wash- 
room facilities. Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Trade Mork Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
SY THE MAKERS OF SCOTTISSUE, WALDORF & SCOTTOWELS FOR HOMES 
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BUT | WOULDN'T BE IF | 
HAD TAKEN YOUR ADVICE 





ano usep A MASSERATOR 


Your waste basket is the open back door 
to your business and your affairs. It 
contains all manner of confidential in- 
formation that should never go_ there 
because of the hazard involved. Count- 
less cases on record prove that casually 
discarded papers, personal letters, inter- 
office data and record slips are the source 
of unpredictable harm. Most office build- 
ings even make it a rule not to destroy 
discarded papers for at least 30 days after 
collection. 

Waste paper should be completely and 
effectively destroyed with the Masserator 
and not merely tossed into waste baskets. 
How often have you redrafted and re- 
written letters, reports, statements, ete. 
What happened to the first or second 
draft? No doubt it went into the waste 
basket. Letters and statements in refer- 
ence to prices, negotiations, clients, etc., 
can always be obtained from the waste 
paper basket. 


Today, than ever, 
a business man 
exercise too much care 
im respect to his busi 
ness Why not protect 
yourself against busy 
bodies endeavoring to 
interfere and compete by 
grape-vine detective 
when 


more 
cannot 


schemes 
effectively 
papers m a systematic, 
businesslike manner with 
the Masserator 


you can 
destroy all 


The Masserator destroys 
letters and papers faster 
than fire It grinds to 
fine as 
any and all 


shreds as hair 
and renders 
papers 
legible. 


completely il 

Made in , 
models for desk use and 
front office Write 


today for descriptive 


Use. 





Model 


Imperial folder and prices. 


ALLIED INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA, INC. 


1740 East 12th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


PFlseescsssssscssscggssacssssssssssssggsase 
S$ ALLIED INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA, INC. 
eo 1740 E. i2th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 

. Kindly send us descriptive 
$ NAME 

ADDRESS 

cerry STATE 
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| York World’s Fair, May 1-4, 
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WAKE ISLAND HYDROPONICS 


Far out in the Pacific on the little map 
dot known as Wake Island, the trans- 
pacific clippers pause to refuel tanks 
and passengers with gasoline and food, 
respectively, brought from the main 
land. There is little hope of striking 
oil on the island or of raising green 
groceries on its scant half acre of soil 
To remedy the latter, Dr. W. F. Gericke 
of the University of California is super 
vising the installation of shallow tanks 
on the island which will be filled with 
sawdust, water, and fertilizing chem- 
icals calculated to grow vegetables in ac- 
cordance with the latest developments 
of “hydroponic” or soilless farming. 


PRIZE—A TRIP TO THE FAIR 
Tuere must be a flock of firms and cor- 
porations whose plans for 1939 sales 
meetings and conventions contemplate 
gathering together their sales cohorts for 
a fling at one or the other of the two 
1939 fairs. One corporation is announc 
ing its plans definitely this week: Inter 
national Business Machines Corp. will 
invite all its sales representatives who 
make sales quotas in 1938 to the New 
1939. 


PICNIC INSTITUTE 


Tue fine old native folk custom of pic- 


nicking promises to be revived, stimu- 
lated, and rationalized through the ef- 
forts of the Picnic Institute, newest 
project of the Akron, O., Y.M.C.A. Prin- 
ciples of picnicking become the subject 
of a 14-page 


which advises how to choose picnic sites, 


comprehensive manual 


what to eat, which games to play. 


SYNCHRO SUNLIGHT CONTEST 


PHOTOGRAPHERS in the know have been 
getting the unusual and otherwise un 
gettable shots by synchronizing flash 
bulbs with their camera shutters in 
broad daylight. Kalart Co., 915 Broad- 
way, New York, one of the pioneers in 
the development of equipment for syn 
chro sunlight 
putting up cash prizes and promoting 
the Kalart Synchro Sunlight Contest 
pictures obtained by the 
submitted before Nov. 1. 


photography, is now 


for best 


method and 


FINISHING IDEAL FACTORY 

Back in the jittery days of 1931, Si- 
& Steel Co., Fitchburg, 
fired the imagination of the in- 


monds Saw 
Mass., 
dustrial world by building a five-acre, 
partitionless, windowless, air-condi- 
tioned factory (BW—Oct25'30,p9) . But 
just before the company got around to 
equipping it with scientifically colored 
machinery and synthetic-daylight light- 
ing, this and that happened to cause the 
project to lie fallow. Now Simonds Saw 


& Steel has decided to proceed 
It’s going to take the better p 
year to assemble and install ; 
equipment, but when the job 
the plant will take care of pr: 
now handled by the main Fitch! 
and knife plant, the Fitchburg 
hack saw plant, and the Chica; 
saw and crosscut saw plant 


BETTER BEDROOMS WEEK 


Last the 
dling furniture in Portland, O: 
on their first Better Bedrooms 
Many of them took space in loca 
Mfg. ( 


nation’s 


store 


week almost all 


Doernbecher 
the 
bedroom f ] 


papers, and 
Portland, 
manufacturers of 
ditched its 48-year-old non-adv: 


one of 


policy to buy space along with 
The 
with a campaign to expand its 

east of the Rockies. Gerber & Cr 


Inc., Portland, has the account 


company is now going | 


NIGHT HORSERACING 
Week last this 
opined that night horseracing mig 
next on the list of sports enjoy 
millions. Howell E. 
O., immediately took his pen in 
to say that the Ohio State Fair, C: 
bus, has featured night racing for 


before depart 


Jones, Strut 


or five years, that a racing societ 
Canfield, O., put on a night meetin, 
two or three weeks ago. R. B. San 
Berea, O., 


10 days of night racing last mont 


Cleveland, writes that 


SPECIALTIES AND INVENTIONS 
Just coming from the presses of ( 
cil for the Improvement of Spex 
Selling, Inc., 185 Madison Ave., N 
York, is a useful handbook, “Ho 
Finance and Market Specialties and | 
ventions,” by James Maratta. Price * 
misnomer 


In a its title is a 


cause it stresses the marketing sice 


way, 


more than the financing, and it 
little to the 
wishes to market his brain child. M 
valuable is its point of view: “T 


penniless inventor 


isn’t such animal as ‘establis 
distribution’ for your spec ialty or s 
ice. You'll have to create it 
have had to do. You'll have to fas! 


and build the entire channel from y 


any 


as ot 


factory to the consumer.” 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 





(Business Week 
,)—For better or worse, the 
onopoly inquiry now is un- 

way. Appraisal of an under- 
that concerns business more 
ttely than any New Deal 
wre since NRA has two main 
t<: the conduct of the investi- 

and the probable 
ts. The manner in which the 


assurance 


S be persecuted in the process of 
/ analyzing the practical effect on 
> competition of economic and legal 


factors 


which have riddled the 


anti-trust laws. 


Two 
AN 


ANTI-TRUST PRINCIPLES 

iatep results of the investiza 
assuming that legislation follows 
mmittee’s recommendations, can 


he stated now only in terms of broad 
, iples. 
\ increased measure of government 
lation is sure, but this will take 
forms: (1) as a substitute for 


IM 


tition in directions where there 
real prospect of restoring active 
tition; (2) as a stimulant to com- 
respond to 


m where it may 


itives, 


FROZEN AND FLUID PRICES 


' 
i] 
1™ 


Ml 


amental proposition that 


I 


‘a 


ently there must be no 
competition in the 


the precise measures for attain- 


vse two objectives are devised, 


rsonal slants of influential mem- 


f the committee are suggestive. 


if not all of them stand on the 
private 


titive capitalism can’t endure 


uid and half frozen and that con- 


barriers 


form of con- 


olled prices, controlled credit, or con- 
olled markets. 


Correctives will be 


ple, 
ISIS ¢ 
vy to 
the 
PLAN 
From 


applied, for ex- 
to the price situation on the 
f data already in hand, indicat- 
the committee that at least 45% 
price structure is frozen, 


CLEARER LAW 


the standpoint of permissive 


vislation, industry can look forward 


a restatement of the present vague 


d general anti-trust 


laws, to show 


hat business men may and may not 
o. Clear definition of prohibited prac- 
ces will be supplemented, if the opin- 


n of 


several members of the commit- 


ee prevails, by a provision enabling 
isiness to get a governmental ruling in 
lvance whenever there is doubt con- 


erning the legality of business con- 
ict. 





WAGE FLOOR FOR STEEL 


Lanor Department's move to fix the 
minimum wage on steel produced for 
government contracts was prompted 
by the White House. It is designed to 
freeze the structure 


industry's wage 


following the recent thaw in_ prices, 


and to anticipate large orders for the 
PWA and WPA construction programs 

Estimated requirements for iron and 
spending 


steel products in the big 





Yes—Without Any Buts 











Sen. Fiumer Tuomas 


[ Ast WEEK, as the 

4 stormed through the 
separating the sheep from the goats, Sen. 
Thomas received one of the weaker 
inferential blessings. But this week, Okla- 
proponent was the 


President barn- 
country 


homa’s paper-money 
first “yes-without-any-buts” man to col- 
lect on the Presidential accolade. In a 
tight Oklahoma primary 
nominee to succeed himself. 


he became the 


Democratic 





drive exceed $325,000,000. WPA proj 
ects will call for about $46,000,000 in 
PWA estimates 
281,- 


the next seven months 
steel orders for its program at 
000,000 over the next two years. 


PHIL MURRAY’S STRATEGY 


In fixing a minimum wage under the 
Walsh-Healey act, the Administration 
does not fear so much that U. S. Steel 
will not maintain wages as that com- 
panies comprising “Little Steel” may 
break loose. 

Phil Murray, of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, also had his 


hand in the maneuver. His strategy is 


to bring into negotiation with S.W.O4 


by this left-handed means the « 
panies which have not signed contracts 
with C.LO. Such companies whi 


have been asked by the Labor Dx part 
ment to name representatives to the 
Wage “panel” that meets 
July 25 include Bethlehem, National 
Steel, Republic, Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube, Inland, and Crucible 


PRICE BOOST IN STEEL? 
Tak is drifting into Washington of an 
steel 


Just now its Coming 


increase in prices in the fourth 


from the 


quarter 
vers small independents but the feel 
ing’ is that U.S. Steel will about-face i 


business does not piel 1 


TIT FOR TAT FOR TYDINGS 


“Pures List Senators particula ly 


Tydings, George, and Cotton Ed Smit! 


states with thre 


expect to plaster thei | 
President's remarks in behalf of “Dea 


Alben.” Said the President, referrin; 
to Barklev’s opponent, ‘Happy 
Chandler: “As a ver nior member 
of the Senate, it would take him manv 
many years to match the national 
knowledge” of Barkle 

Tydings was sworn in the same \ 


as Barkley in 1927. George n 
while Cotton Ed 
im yx of service Ans 
opponents of thes I t 


] 


precise tle sare , 


cratic Senators 


of the 


\ ould have 


status as Chandler, All the dope for 
Barkley to win easils owever | 
the three Senators mentioned, who 

he helped by Roosevelt's ce nent 
having tough fights 

CAN F.D.R. LICK THEM? 

New Deatrers, elates Sen. Elmer 
Thomas’ triumph 1 Oklahoma 
quickly after Roosevelt called him “my 


old friend.” are predicting that ‘1 


ings, George, and Cott n kd will 
licked 
Friends of these three point out that 


the score so far stands sitting Sena 


tors, 5; opponents, 1. The five victors 
are Reynolds of North Carolina, Pepper 
of Florida, and Thomas of Oklahoma, 
New Dealers; Gillette of lowa and Van 
Nuys of Indiana, on the purge list b 

cause of fighting the President on the 
High Court. The one sitting Senator to 
fail to win renomination was Dieterich 
of Hlinois, 


in spite of a 100% 


who never got to first base 
record as a White 
House rubber stamp. 


TRIUMPH OF TOWNSENDITES 


further 


is perfect, three vir 


TOWNSEND planne rs predict 


gains. Their score 


tories and no defeats. Sen. Pe pper made 














; 


) , _ ; j 
MR analii do nol lament LOSS, 
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I’m Glad to Sell 
School Bus 
Insurance! 


Every father joins this agent in 
recommending insurance cover- 
age for school buses! It’s not 
only a question of protecting 
taxpayers but one of moral re- 
sposibility to other families in 
the community. 


Last year 3,230,000 chil- 
dren were riders of the school 
bus — 80,000 than 
1936. Each term sees a 
quickly increasing population 
of youngsters obliged to travel 
distances to acquire the 
Three R's. 


more in 


new 


American Surety and New 
York Casualty Companies in- 
clude among their many lines 
of coverage. facilities for ade- 
quate insurance of school buses 
—affording safe and depend- 
able protection to school boards 
and taxpayers when an acci- 
dent occurs. 


American Surety 


COMPANY 
y Y 
New York Casualty 
COMPANY 
HOME OFFICES: NEW YORK 


Forgery and 


Surety Bonds and other form Casualty Insurance 


These Companies a te Fid 








the 
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old-age pensions his paramount issue 
In a run-off Congressional primary in 
Florida between two New Dealers, Pat 
Cannon, the Townsendite, won hands 
down. In Oklahoma, Townsend himself 
took the 
nounced though 
one, Rep old 


Townsendite who had criticized Town- 


platform for Thomas, de 


both 
Gomer Smith, 


his opponents, 


was an 


send management 


SORE AT QUESTIONNAIRES 

CoNnGressMEN who hold their jobs will 
Washington next January 
to a damper on the 
government's for 
reports, questionnaires, and _ statistics 
men that 
believe 


return to 


determined put 
incessant demands 


So indignant are business 


solons are constrained to 
that this plague is arousing more an- 
tagonism than some government poli- 


interfere with business man- 


cies that 
agement. 

In the meantime, the committee ap- 
by the President (BW—Jun 

is working towards recom- 
mendations to cut down the paper 
work, but if these don’t go far enough, 
Congress will probably tacke the job. 


pointed 
,'38,p16) 


SURPLUSES AND LAY-OFFS 


No corporation with a surplus has a 


| right to cut wages or lay off workers, 


the Brain Trust wing of the monopoly 
This might 
have interesting consequences if fol- 
lowed out literally. For instance, Com- 
A has a huge surplus. Its only 


investigation contends. 


pany 


| competitors, B and C, have none. Dur 





therefore, con 
There 


ing falling demand A, 
tinues to manufacture full blast 
being no ban but much encouragement 
from the government for cutting prices, 
A cuts in order to dispose of the prod- 
uct. B and C are forced to suspend, so 
\ acquires a monopoly in the field 

In the old trust-busting 
Theodore Roosevelt, this 
was regarded as one of the most wicked 


of 


procedure 


days 


practices of the trusts 


KOHLER TRIED IT 

Ex-Gov. Kohler of Wisconsin 
be an interesting witness on this con- 
tention that a company with a surplus 
has no right to fire workers. He tried 
it, at the outset of the 1929 depression, 
piling up in warehouses the plumbing 
supplies he could not sell, and paying 


might 


his old wage scale. The next fall he 
ran for reelection as governor and was 
soundly beaten by Phil LaFollette. 
YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY 
| L. Mercarre Watuine, head of the 
| Public Contracts Division that ad- 
| ministers the Walsh-Healey Act, is a 
| very ambitious young man. He had 
aspirations to become administrator of 
the new wage-hour law but this was 
nipped in the bud by Sec. Perkins 


' Walling is looking for stepping stones 


to a political career, with a s 


from Rhode Island on the ho 


WARY ON RELIEF BUYING 
WPA 


tions for the purchase of &1I 


SINCE first announced 


of men’s clothing for relief dist 


off 


it has been pestered by 


kinds of products and gadgets \p 


officials who are enthusiastic a 


clothing deal don’t see muc! 
however. for extension of buying © 
direct relief funds can be uss 


these are limited to $25,000,00 
present appropriation. 

Shoes, gloves, 
and kitchen 
favorably. Purchase of dresses 
and sheets would interfere with 


of 


underwear, b 


utensils may be 1 


tion women's sewing rooms 


LIQUOR’S FRONT MAN 


NorMan Baxter, a New 
licity chieftain, will carry 
Distilled Spirits Institute, 
organization following  retirem: 
the sidelines of Dr. Jim Doran. B 
was brought in early last year 


Dea 
on tk 


pendi 


pair the industry’s public relatior 
W. Forbes Morgan, one-time D 
cratic National Committee treasu 
Salaries paid by the Institut: 
attacked in the last of ¢ 
gress; and the industry, half exy. 
that it of the 
monopoly commission, isn’t planni 


session 


may be a target 
buy any more big names till it 

what The Instit 
financial troubles are pressing be: 


may happen 


of the slump in output 
WANT PACT WITH VENEZUELA 
Wir 


in a satisfactory stage, actual neg 


preliminary discussions alr 


tion of a trade treaty with Venez 
will start almost immediately. Sal 
Venezuela in 1937 topped $46,000 
Venezuela 
This 


jump in exports and a slight dro, 


imports from 
$25 000,000 


while 


me arly was a 


imports; so Hull’s lieutenants are \ 
ing to make some concessions 
Incidentally, while there is no 


position at the State Department 
discourage the League of Nations 
fact that Venezuela withdrew from 
League this week is secretly regar 
as working toward Pan Americani 


COLD TO REFUGEES 


Certais Washington statesmen 


not be too distressed if the latest 


wo 
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mand on Germany by the Evian ref 


that Germany 
emigrants to take their possessions v 


result 


gee conference- - 


them—should in 


pert 


nothing ha 


pening. The question of opening Am f 
ican ports to German, Austrian, ar : 
perhaps Italian refugees is verv ticklis ‘ 


politically, union labor’s fervent 
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port of immigration restric 
only one of the thorns 
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PRODUCTION 

*Steel Ingot Operation (° of capacity) 

* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thousands) 
*Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


*Electric Power (million kw.-hr.) 


TRADE 

Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
#Check Payments ‘(outside N. Y. City, millions) 


*#Money in Circulation «(Wednesday series, millions) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Wheat «No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Cotton imiddling, New York, Ib.). 
Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, ton) 
Copper ‘electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.) 


Moody's Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 


FINANCE 
Bond Yields ‘(Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds) 
Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


Business Failures «(Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member 
Security Loans, reporting member banks ‘vis tie see 
U. S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks 
Other Securities Held, banks 


series) 


banky 


reporting member 


#Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, Week Ended July 9. + 


Latest 
Week 
32.3 
$10,149 
$10,084 
902 
1,481 


98 
63 
$4,059 
$6,514 


$.69 
8.92: 
$36.33 
9.750; 
146.3 


6.13 
1.00 


187 


2,603 
2,990 
20,476 
3,880 
1,238 
9,226 
2,998 


Revised 


Preceding 


Week 
22.4 
$12,115 
$8,696 
862 
2,015 


93 
61 
$3,798 
$6,428 


9.03 
$36.29 
9.500 

143.1 


6.12 

1.00 

75 
242 


2,590 
2,900 
20,561 
3,936 
1,235 
9,258 
2,982 


ll 
The Figures 
Latest Week "00.7 
Preceding Week t61.7 
Month Ago 59.6 
Year Ago 79.7 
Average 1933-37 690 
Month Year Average 
Ago Ago 1933-37 
27.1 42.7 S41 
$10,696 S$ii.ov74 $7,037 
$6,727 $12,932 $6,488 
916 1,217 1,143 
1,992 2,006 1.775 
934 134 116 
61 a2 73 
$3,917 $4,405 $3,993 
$6,437 $6,524 $5,449 
$.78 $1.22 $1.02 
8.22 12.93: 12.38 
$38.38 $39.91 $33.55 
9.000 14.000. 9.877 
134.3 208.3 163.9 
6.92 444 4.66 
1.00 1.00 a5 
75-1 1.00 1.00 
273 108 173 
2,582 2,578 2,442 
2,711 875 1,622 
20,944 22,217 20,190 
3,962 4,331 ; 
1,455 2,138 
9,325 9,436 
2,994 3,045 


& Not Available 





These monthly averages 





120 


are merely simple aver- 


NORMAL=100 


MONTHLY AVERAGES 





ages of each month's 
weekly figures of 
Business Week's index 100 


of business activity pre- 
sented in the chart at 
the top of the page. They 80 
enable readers to get a 
general view of the trend 
of business since 1929. 


60 


The Weekly Index of Busi- 
ness Activity is covered by 
the general copyright on the 
contents of Business Week 40 
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This $13,000 Electrical Installation 
Is Paying for Itself in One Year 


Any reputable equip- 
ment will operate— 
but you obtain the 
greatest profits possible 
only when the cor- 
rect equipment is skill- 
fully applied to your 
job. 


As part of its program for keeping plant efficiency hi; 
the Murray Corporation of America, Detroit, one of ¢ 
important companies in the automotive industry, recc 
ly installed a carefully engineered group of G-E Pyra: 


Capacitors. 


Greater production made it necessary to increase t 
electrical capacity of the plant to improve low-volta 
conditions. Larger transformers and costly additior 
feeders could have been installed, but the Murray eng 
neers realized that the same results could be obtaine 
by using Pyranol capacitors. An additional considerati: 

and determining factor—was the saving in pow: 
cost that such capacitors would provide. 


Capacitors were installed on various power feeder: 
Some were put beneath the floor; others were hun; 
from the ceiling; and two units were mounted out 
doors. The overhead location of units was permissib| 
because Pyranol capacitors are fireproof. The power: 
feeders are now cooler and they carry the increased 


load safely. 


The total cost, including installation, was less than 
$13,000; and because the average saving in power bills 
is $1,200 per month, this investment will pay for itself 


within a year. 


This is but one of many stories that could be told 
about how plant efficiency can be increased by using 
the right electric equipment for each particular job 
Why not ask experienced General Electric application 
engineers to co-operate with you or with your consult- 
ing engineers in finding a more satisfactory solution of 
your electrical problems? General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


THIS IS NUMBER 79 IN A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS FEATURING OUT- 
STANDINGLY SUCCESSFUL INVESTMENTS IN ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Better feeling continues, as evidence grows that the business tide 


is turning. Most indexes rise. While government goes further 


into the red, it helps consumers’ goods. 


USINESS SENTIMENT is still being 
carried forward on a wave of op- 
timism. The better feeling, origi- 
nally generated by the June rally in 
the stock market and reinforced by the 
increasing evidences that the business 
tide is turning, continued this week. 
There were few startling develop- 
ments, but most of the indexes of se- 
curities, commodities, trade, and pro- 
duction rose. The forecast of a late 
summer and autumn recovery in busi- 
ness still holds. If general activity is 
not carried to a new low by midsummer 
shut-downs, the revival will indeed be 
dated from the beginning of summer. 


Stocks and Commodities 


SrreENGTH in the security and commod- 
ity markets continues to stimulate busi- 
ness. The stock boomlet may have 
been partly technical, as seen by the 
drop in the short interest during June 
Ww hich appeared when the New York 
Stock Exchange made public this week 
its first tabulation by individual stocks. 
It is true likewise that the rise in com- 
modities was partly due to control 
schemes, restrictions, and prospective 
government loans and market support, 
rather than reviving demand. 

In the early stages of a recovery, 
however, the markets tend to ignore 
such qualifications. It is the fact of a 
sustained rise which both originates 
from and increases the belief in a busi- 
ness revival. 


Steel, Freight, Building 


Not only stock and commodity prices 
but indexes of business activity have 
been improving. Steel operations in 
the current week made a remarkable 
comeback from the 22.4% of capacity 
in the holiday week, as estimated by 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
to 32.3% of capacity. Only part of 
the difference can be attributed to the 
July 4 shut-down. 

The final figures on carloadings will 
probably show less than a seasonal de- 
cline in the July 4 week, as a result 





partly of early movement of the large 
grain crop. Building contracts in the 
New York metropolitan area actually 
topped the 1937 total in June, by 11%; 
and contracts accepted for insurance 
by the Federal Housing Administration 
in the same month were (due mainly 
to the change in the law) no less than 


60° higher than in 1937. Residential 





In The Outlook 














Underwood @ Underwood 


XECUTIVES calculating long-term 

business trends must now take into 
consideration the effects of the new 
wage-hour law. Washington's first selec- 
tion for the job of administering that 
law is known to have been Donald Marr 
Nelson, above, Sears, Roebuck vice-presi- 
dent and one-time NRA deputy admin- 
istrator. Insiders were saying this week 
that the thing which had held up his 
appointment was not his reported con- 
dition that he be allowed to go back to 
Sears soon but his condition that he be 
kept free from Madame Perkins’ apron- 
strings. They added that smoothing that 
matter out meant long-distance telephone 
work for the President, since Madame 
Perkins is now in Europe. 





building still gives promise of being a 
leader in the next business revival 

Not all of the business indicators are 
rising, it need hardly be said. Last 
week electric power production and 
automobile output suffered more than 
the usual decline, although the latter 
at least is expected to make nearly a 
full recovery this week. The main point 
is that the general trend appears to be 
upward. 

Perhaps this trend will be inter 
rupted by the repercussions of summer 
shut-downs, especially that in the au 
If not, a much bet 


recovery in. the 


tomobile industry 
ter than seasonal 


autumn can be expected 


Rise in Steel Buying 
In the steel industry, to take one ex 


ample, the trade authorities believe 
that once the price uncertainties of the 
moment, especially the new basing 
point S\ stem, have heen digested, there 
will be a revival in buying. This should 
be led by the automobile trade in 
preparation for its 1939 models 

On the other hand, in the depressed 
state of the important capital goods 
industries such as railroads and non 
residential building, the rise in steel 
operations will probably be moderate 
The peak in activity is more likely to 
be under than over 50° of capacity 

The profit outlook for steel companies 
is further clouded by the continuance 
of high wages while prices are down 
from the peak. 


wage question must be faced. When it 


Sooner or later the 


is faced squarely, it will greatly help 
the whole economy 


Merchants Look to Fall 


MEANWHILE in many industries, espe- 
cially those making consumers’ goods, 
signs are multiplying that much greater 
One of 


com panies 


activity is expected in the fall 
the largest merchandising 
has directed its buying staff to complete 
vacations at once and be ready for full 
time work the rest of the summer 
Advertising agencies report that ex 
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BUSY 


penditures in the next few months will 
be considerably increased. A number 
of companies are preparing engineering 
or personnel surveys to place them- 
selves in a position to take the best ad- 
vantage of expected increases in’ busi- 


Hess. 


Helping the Railroads 

Ir is in the depressed capital goods 
lines that there is least encouragement, 
but even here the outlook is not entirely 
dark. The railroads themselves, weak- 
est point in the whole economy, have 
had some pieces of good news lately. 
the ICC of the 


fare increase may 


The approval by 
Eastern 
bring a much needed rise in revenue 
and certainly indicates a spirit of co- 
The RFC, also, has found 


ways of aiding distressed railroads that 


passenger 


operation. 


were not in the books—if money can- 
not be loaned to meet fixed charges, 


property useless for transportation pur- 
poses can be purchased, perhaps for 
public parks. Finally, the traffic out- 
look is a little brighter, due both to a 
pick-up in miscellaneous industries and 
to the outlook for bumper grain crops. 


Budget News—and Spending 

Tur revised federal budget announced 
this week contained the expected re- 
visions. Taxes will bring in nearly a 
billion dollars the fiscal 
year than had been expected; and ex 
two billion 
only 


less in new 
penditures will be nearly 
dollars larger. relief is 
budgeted through next February, the 
expenditure figure will doubtless have 
to be lifted by nearly another billion. 

The importance of this rising deficit 


Since 


for government credit may have to be 
considered next year; for the present 
the Treasury can operate with its de- 
sterilized gold fund. The importance 
that €x- 


for business is government 


penditures will join with private ex- 
penditure creating demand 
sumers’ goods this fall. 


for con- 





DAYS ON THE KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 


examine sample trays in the cash grain department. Right, buying and selling on the floor. 


Farmers’ Fat Income 


Don’t be surprised if they do 
better than some recent re- 
ports have indicated. 


Casu income of the farmer has held 
up pretty well in the face of recession, 
the farmer has spent pretty liberally, 
and the backlog of agricultural income 
still looks like a healthy item on the 
side of recovery. These conclusions are 
drawn from study of the money the 
farmer far in 1938 
plus estimates for the rest of the year. 

In the first place, it looks as if farm 
cash income from marketings in the 
first half of 1938 was about $3,100,- 
000,000, That’s about 11% below the 
1937 period — when 
prices were 25° higher—but less than 
1% short of 1936's satisfactory figure. 


has taken in so 


corresponding 


Marketing Income for Year 


Receipts for the rest of the 
should bring this year’s farm income 
to about $7,400,000,000, That would 
fall about 10% short of 1937's $8,233,- 
000,000 and about 3.3% below 1936's 
$7,657 ,000,000, 

After Uncle Sam gets through ladling 
conservation payments, crop 
loans, cotton adjustment payments, 
and perhaps a little in parity payments, 
the farmer will be even better off, 
comparatively. It is possible that gov- 
ernment money, all told, will add 
35.50,000,000 to $600,000,000 onto the 
farmers’ cash take this year. That al- 
lows little or nothing in the way of 
parity payments; $212,000,000 has been 


year 


out soil 


appropriated for such disbursements, 
but the system is new and the money 
will be slow in starting to flow. 

With government payments included, 
total cash income for agriculture could 
top $7,950,000,000, which is a little 
better than the $7,944,000,000 for 1936. 
And it wouldn’t be so shabby along- 
side the final figure of $8,600,000,000 





Left, prospective buyers 


for 1937, Government payments | 
farmers were relatively slow in th: 
two years—$367,000,000 in 1937 
$287,000,000 in 1936. 
Contributing to this year’s sh« 
are excellent crops at prices whic! 
ready have shown some dispositior 
rise—even though supplies in co 
months will be more than ample 
Department of Agriculture on Mor 
estimated that this year’s wheat 
will be 967,412,000 bu., by 
largest since 1931 and the second | 


far 


est since the war. The corn yield is 
at 2,482,102,000 bu. a little 
than last year’s big crop. Cotton a 


sma 


age indicates a possible crop of 10,50 
000 to 11,000,000 bales. 

The estimate for winter wheat sh: 
how far the crop went back in Ju 
A month ago the Department of Ag 
culture thought the yield would 
about 760,000,000 bu. and some of t! 
private forecasters were even more e1 
thusiastic. As of July 1, the crop looks 
like only 715,425,000 bu. But the pri 
pects still are for a big spring wheat 
crop—251,987,009 bu. against 188,891 
000 in 1937. 


Canada Increases Competition 
Prices and export prospects still are 
the biggest questions in the farm situa 
tion. Canada, with a prospective whea 
crop of 350,000,000 bu. or better, wi 
be a stiffer export competitor than las 
year when the crop was only 186,000 
000 bu. Europe’s wheat prospects hav: 
picked up materially in the six weeks 
Thus it is taken for granted that 
storage loans, extended by the govern 
ment, will attract a lot of wheat 
terminal warehouses where it will await 
better prices. Just as the government 
has some 7,000,000 bales of cotton in 
cold storage, it is not unlikely that 300,- 
000,000 bu. of wheat will go into the 
“ever-normal granary” in the next few 
months. The farmers will get loans of 
about $180,000,000—to spend this fall. 


into 
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[onopoly: Over 10% 
In its farm implement report, 
rrC suggests establishing that 
-erdstick in Clayton act to 
measure legality of mergers. 





How big is a monopoly? Industry has 
sou an official answer for years. 
Washington has been thinking about 
an arbitrary rule-of-thumb. Now the 
Federal Trade Commission sticks its 
neck out and defines a monopoly this 
wa\ 

“Any company that grows, by get- 
ting control of competitors, until it con- 
trols more than 10° of an industry's 
output or sales.” 

That’s the highlight of the FTC's 
second report on the agricultural im- 
nlement business, just issued this week. 





It doesn’t imply that the commission 
is going out hammer-and-tongs to break 
up big units, but it gains extraordinary 
significance as the federal government 
pushes a multi-headed, $500,000 in- 
vestigation of monopoly with a view to 


heh on Ne At aati Ne wary 


evolving punitive cures. 


eneng Anti-trust Amendment Asked 


This puts the FTC on record as to 
one of the amendments it wants in the 
: anti-trust laws. The Clayton act says 
—_ a corporation cannot acquire the capital 
stock of another company where the 
effect may be substantially to lessen 


report, but it has said previously that 
it doesn’t necessarily quarrel with 
natural corporate growth—the growth 
of a company resulting from the exer- 
cise of manufacturing and sales ac- 
cumen. But it has very definite com- 
plaints against growth by accretion, 
and that’s what the 10% limit is 
aimed at. 

So far as the agricultural machinery 
people are concerned, they don’t know 
quite what to make of the FTC report 
International Harvester’s president, 
Sydney G. McAllister, calls it “a witch 
burning document.” Like the pre- 
liminary report (BW—JunII'38 p16), 
it finds a good deal of fault without 
leveling very many specific charges. 


FTC Charges “Dominance” 

“Dominance,” is one of the words 
frequently repeated in the report, and 
FTC uses that word with specific ref 
erence to International Harvester. “Dis 
parity of relative price movements” is 
another criticism. The FTC asserts 
that “there was no farm machine price 
which fell more than 24°” from 1929 
to the end of 19838, and that most 
implement prices went down only from 
1% to 8%. This, despite the fact that 
prices received by the farmer for his 
products fell 52% to 68% from 1929 to 
the end of 19382. 

International Harvester has under- 
taken to answer charges of dominance 
in some detail. It asserts that “ma- 
terial facts and natural causes are re- 
peatedly ignored.” It says unusual 
profits in 1937 were due to “the unusual 
bank-up volume of sales” accumulated 
from the depression. It says that gov- 
ernment statistics refute the claim that 
farm implement prices have increased 
more than other manufactured articles 
since the war. 

The industry feels relatively immune 


























* competition. The FTC wants this 
50 broadened to ban acquisition either of 

stock or of assets, directly or indirectly, 
, » and in its exhaustive report on agri- 
we cultural income and distribution costs 
oa last year (BW—Mar6'37 p17) it spe- 
) . cifically recommended such an amend- 
th ment. Now it comes out flatly for a 
“ 10% yardstick in the law to make en- 
re forcement virtually automatic. 
oo The FTC doesn’t mention it in this 
lea 
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NEW MIDGET—Plagued by corn-burning 
farmers in eastern Kansas turned to wheat production this season (BW —May7’38,p36), 
and implement dealers did a roaring business in the new all-crop baby combines. 
These cut a five-foot swath, but now Allis-Chalmers plans production next year of 
the new baby shown above—a real midget that cuts a 40-inch swath and will sell for 
round $295 at the factory as against $625 for the five-footers. 


Ripley 
drought in recent years, small-acreage 


to criticism about growth through con- 
solidation as far as recent years are 
concerned, The last big merger was 
that which formed Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment Co. in 1929. Oliver Chilled Plow 
Works, American Seeding Machine, 
Nichols & Shepard, and Mehenzie 
Manufacturing went into that combina 
tion. The management SaVvs there was 
virtually no competition eliminated be 
cause these concerns, to all practical 
purposes, weren't competitors 

International Harvester and Deere 
& Co. each bought a small company 
last vear. The former bought Dyrr 
Manufacturing Co. of Huntington Park 
Calif.. and the latter bought Killefer 
Manufacturing Co. of Los Angeles. The 
California concerns made special lines 
of tillage tools used on the West Coast 

lines in which neither Harvester nor 
Deere had any production. 


Hit Chicago Dairies 
Justice Department launches 


grand jury probe looking to 
Sherman act suit. 


In a third floor office in Chicago Old 
Post Office Building there is a smiling, 
bespectacled, 208-pound government 
lawyer who has a habit of waving a 
long, yellow lead pencil while he talks 
Sometimes he waves it about like an 
orchestra leader swinging a_ baton 
Again, he slaps it against his pants 
leg like a cavalry officer toving with a 
swagger stick. He is Leo F. Tiernes 
special assistant to the Attorney Gen 
eral of the United States 

In 1934, as an attorney for the De 
partment of Agriculture, he pointed his 
pencil at the late Arthur W. Cutten, 
big Chicago grain speculator, whom he 
prosecuted before the Grain Futures 
Commission for alleged concealment of 
grain trading—a case which led to 
establishment of the Commodity Ex- 
change Administration Now he is 
pointing his pencil at the milk industry. 


Investigate Milk Industry 


Assisted by gray-haired, handsome 
Michael L. Igoe, United States District 
Attorney, and a staff of six lawyers 
from Washington, Tierney on Monday 
will begin presenting evidence to a 
Federal grand jury in the govern- 
ment’s investigation of the Chicago 
milk industry. Purpose of the investi- 
gation, which is spark-plugged by 
Thurman W. Arnold, chief of the anti- 
trust division, is to determine whether 
there has been any conspiracy that 
would warrant criminal prosecutions 
under the Sherman anti-trust act. 

Chicago is the scene of the drama, 
but it is of national significance. For 
though Chicago may have suffered more 
disorder than other cities as a result of 
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labor strife, the government figures 
that its problems of milk distribution 
are generally typical of those in other 
big cities, some of which may be slated 
for later investigation if the courtroom 
drama in the Windy City clicks. Two 
years ago the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion reported that “members of the 
Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, through 
intimidation, threats, and _ violence, 
have frequently interfered with the 
work of employees of independent milk 
distributors in Chicago,” and the im- 
plication was that the big dairies were 
not too unhappy about the vicissitudes 
which the low-wage, low-price inde- 
pendents suffered at the hands of the 
A. F. of L. union. Recent attempts of 
the C.L.0. Amalgamated Dairy Workers 
to muscle in on the sacrosanct A. F. 
of L. routes have meant more spilling 
of blood and milk. 


Milk Price Spread 


The spread between the price paid 
producers in the Chicago area and the 
price paid by consumers for home de- 
livery is about 8¢ a quart. The pro- 
ducer gets approximately 4¢. The con- 
sumer must pay 12¢ a quart delivered 
to his home, though he may buy it for 
10¢ at some 2,600 grocery stores. 

The paths that Tierney and Igoe will 
take in presenting their evidence to the 
grand jury over the next three months 
are fairly clear. Nine of J. Edgar 
Hoover’s G-men have been in Chicago 
since early in March, delving into the 
milk situation. Between 300 and 400 
witnesses will be called to testify, and 
25 subpoenas have been issued for 
various records, 

Among those whose correspondence 
has been subpoenaed is Dr. Herman N. 
Bundesen, president of the Chicago 
Board of Health. Chicago’s inspection 
of dairy farms differs from that of most 
other cities in that the Chicago Board 
of Health has no clearly defined radius 
in which it must make inspections; it 
may conduct inspections or withhold 
them wherever it sees fit. The govern- 
ment takes the position that boards 
of health possess—and frequently ex- 
ercise—the power to raise or lower the 
price of milk by withholding inspection 
or by giving it freely, thus encouraging 
farmers to go into dairying on the one 
hand or discouraging them on_ the 
other. 


Ordered to Produce Letters 


The Owens-Illinois Glass Co. has 
been ordered to produce all correspond- 
ence relative to glass containers re- 
ceived from Dr. Bundesen, from the 
organized milk dealers, and the big 
dairies—Borden and Bowman. The use 
of paper containers, which are cheaper 
than glass containers, has not been 
permitted by the Chicago health 
authorities. 


Coming—$500,000,000 a Month 


That’s the “bogey” which the government ha. .; 
for every month till January in carrying oui t\y. 
biggest spending program in the shortest time. 


Wasuineton (Business Week Bureau) 
—In the next seven months public 
spending to speed recovery and to pro- 
vide for relief will total $3,799,000,000. 

This forecast, prepared exclusively 
for Business Week, includes all federal, 
state and local funds to be spent for 
this purpose through January, 1939 (see 
chart opposite). The prime movers are, 
of course, the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, but estimates which project 
operations of all participating agencies 
for the first time indicate the impor- 
tance of considering the entire picture. 

Inevitably, these dollars spent for 
direct relief, social security benefits, 
and work programs will combine to 
give business a lift. Charges of politics 
in relief take some of the bloom off the 
flower of recovery efforts, but they 
don’t make a dime’s worth of differ- 
ence in the huge turnover of dollars in 
wages and sales. The big outlay of pub- 
lic money is in itself no guarantee of 
a substantial recovery. That job can 
only be done by private funds. Busi- 
ness has risen in the past to the bait 
of heavy government expenditures, but 
has dropped off when public spending 
was curtailed. 

“I do not believe,” says Harry Hop- 
kins, “that the expenditure of large 
sums of public money in and by itself 
will do the trick. Obviously, a national 
income which means a decent standard 
of living for all the American people 


can be obtained only if, al 
government action, there is a ¢ 
crease in private investment- 

because people think they can 
profit. This is essential if we a: 
a national income of 70, 75, o: 
lion dollars. I think, however, | 
appropriation of public money 
loaning of public money wi 
means of reversing the present 


Mounting Disbursements 
Stubborn hope is backed 
spending program—a program 
for sheer volume of funds to 
tributed in a short space of ti 
no parallel. Month by month, th: 
disbursement will climb from S{ 

000,000 this month to $571,000. 
November. It will sag slightly in D 
cember due, possibly, to the pass 
election day—although the es 
for WPA shows no drop. The yx 
$578,000,000 in January coincides 
the heaviest demands for relief a1 
ticipates that steadily expanding 
operations over the country as a 
will offset adverse weather cond 
in northern areas. 

What turn the recovery progran 
take after next January obviously 
depend on the state of the nati 
that time. WPA’s present budget 
be practically gone by February 
the program as a whole can’t pro} 
be described as a 7-month baby 
the time WPA reaches the end of 
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RELIEF CASES 


Unemployment & Relief in Millions 


1933 1934 1935 


Dote Works Progress Ade troton Deportment Commerce 





UNEMPLOYMENT 





RELIEF SYLLOGISM 


| (As the Roosevelt Administration analyzes the problem) 


1. When the national income rises, unemployment declines 
2. When unemployment declines, relief rolls decrease 
e’ To reduce relief rolls, the country must raise the national income 


NATIONAL INCOME 


S1D}]}OQ 4O SUdI}}Ig UL eWoru; 


1936 1937 1938 


2K Unemployment estimates mode for the Committee on Economic Security 
T Estimoted unduplicated toto! number of familes and single persons receiving relief 
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| THE PUMP-PRIMING SPENDOMETER 
It registers how fast government agencies hope to spend $3,799,000,000 for recovery and relief in the next seven months 
Millions of Dollars—$000,000 Omitted 
1938 1939 1938-39 
July August September October November December January 7 Months 
Works Progress Administration 210 213 215 220 220 220 230 1,528 
Public Works Administration 40 40 50 55 65 70 80 400 
Civilian Conservation Corps 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 168 
Other Construction Agencies* 110 125 145 165 150 125 115 | 935 
National Youth Administration 4 4 5 6 4 6 6 37 
Farm Security Administration 10 10 10 11 12 12 13 78 
Social Security Grants 38 38 41 41 42 44 45 289 
Direct Relief 48 48 48 48 52 55 65 364 
La “aa “ae 
THE PUMP-PRIMING TOTALS 484 502 538 3,799 








* / y Auth ty, Navy (ex sing vessels 
| i a 
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, War, Bureau of Public Roads, Bureau of Reclamation, Rural Electrification Administration, and Treasury (public buildings) 
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rope, PWA will just be getting well ry 
é ; started. The pe put PWA ex- That Ford Patent 
WPA vs. PWA Spending penditures in the 7-month period at It doesn’t necessarily , 
Essentially, the difference be- $400,000,000. Its available total of that a rear-engined car a 
tween Harry Hopkins’ Works $1,867,000,000 is even larger than be built right : " 
Progress Administration and WPA’s but is spread over a period of ght away. 





Harold Ickes’ Public Works Ad- 
ministration is that Hopkins 
concentrates on work relief, 
Ickes on recovery expenditures. 
As the following tabulations 
show, WPA in the current seven 
months will use nearly 75% of 
its funds for labor, only 14.5% 
for purchases of materials and 
supplies; while Ickes, in the 
next two years, will use 53.6% 
for purchases of materials (thus 
stimulating industry) and only 
27.6% for direct payrolls: 


WPA—July, °38-Jan., °39 


{mount 
m “eo of 
Item Millions Total 
Labor 
Payrolls $1192.4 71.62 
Administration 55.0 3.30 
Purchases of Supplies 
Cement, brick, stone, etc.. 81.7 4.91 
Iron and steel products... 46.3 2.78 
Lumber (for construction). 28.3 1.70 
Bituminous mixtures (pay- 
ing, roofing, etc.)...... 19.7 1.18 
Textiles . — 14.0 0.84 
Machinery and equipment. 95 0.57 
Paints, explosives, etc... .. 7.8 O47 
Petroleum products ...... 5.8 0.35 
ee 0.7 0.04 
Miscellaneous* *27.9 1.68 
Rents and Services 
Rentals of equipment and 
space : 157.2 9.44 
Transportation, communi- 
cations, etc, 18.7 1.12 


*$1665.0 100.00 





TOTAL? 


*Includes coal, non-ferrous metals, 
office supplies, equipment and furniture ; 
plumbing equipment and supplies; tires 
and rubber goods, and all materials nor 
otherwise classified 

t Includes (1) $300,000,000 contribu- 
ted by local sponsors of WPA projects; 
(2) $137,000,000 to carry WPA opera- 
tions into February, 1938, and excludes 
$60,000,000 in federal projects financed 
by WPA allotments 


PWA—July, °38-June, °40 


Labor 


Site payrolls $515.6 27.6 


Purchases of Supplies 


Iron and steel products 281.5 15.1 








Foundry products 82.1 14 
Lumber and mill work... 75.6 1.0 
Electric machinery and ap- 

paratus 70.1 3.8 
Cement ove 71.0 3.8 
Brick, tile, etc. or 45.4 2.4 
Heating materials 33.9 1.8 
Plumbing materials ; 29.6 1.6 
Miscellaneous re 312.0 16.7 
Other Expenditures* . *350.2 18.8 

TOTALt +$1867.0 100.0 

* Covers rentals of equipment, con- 
tractors’ profits, overhead, workmen's 
compensation insurance, and miscellan 


eous unclassified costs. 
+ Includes $917,000,000 contributed by 
local project sponsors. 











two years, 

Federal appropriations, incidentally, 
account for only a portion of WPA and 
PWA funds. WPA’s total includes ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 to be 
tributed by sponsors of local projects. 
PWA’s total includes $200,000,000 for 
federal projects and $917,000,000 put 
up by sponsors of non-federal projects. 


con- 


Material Buying Aids Industry 


Immediate interest of industry in 
the recovery program centers on ma- 


terial orders. Just over a billion dollars, 
or 53% of PWA’s total, will go into 
equipment and material to fulfill Sec. 
Ickes’ boast that employment created 
by PWA “back of the line” is the real 
pump-primer of private industry. By 
contrast, Harry Hopkins’ organization 
will spend only $241,700,000 or 14.5% 
of WPA’s $1,665,000,000 for purchase 
of materials and equipment but will 
spend it faster. Rental of space and 
equipment by WPA totals $157,200,000 

In any case, WPA’s object is and 
always has been to provide direct em 
ployment. This sends the bulk of its 
expenditures through the pockets of re- 
liefers into Most of 
the purchases for equipment and ma- 


consumer goods 
terials for use on the job shown in the 
accompanying — table from 
sponsors’ funds. This is significant pri 


are made 
marily because it directs most of 
WPA’s buving to local outlets. 


WPA Spending Pushed 

WPA’s expansion is pushing out in 
7 months more money than was spent 
in the 12 months ended June 30. Its 
total for the fiscal year was $1,469,000,- 
000. WPA reached its peak to date of 
$2,046,000,000 in the preceding fiscal 
year (1937). 


The high mark in number employed , 


was 3,035,000 in February, 1936. In the 
fiscal year just ended employment 
dropped to a low of 1,448,000 last Oc- 
tober but, pushed by the new depres- 
sion, climbed rapidly to 2,767,000 in 
June and will probably go to 2,900,000 
or 3,000,000 in the new program. Hop 
kins told the House Appropriations 
Committee in April, when he was figur- 
ing on an average load of 2,800,000, 
that an increase in private employment 
of even 1,500,000 would not reduce the 
amount of funds needed by WPA. 
Even if WPA’s funds 
stretched to cover 8 months instead of 
7 and even if subsequent appropriations 


present are 


are scaled down, it seems likely, despite 
an anticipated upturn in business, that 
WPA will ride to a new high in the 
new fiscal year. 


Tuat anything Ford does is st 
was again demonstrated a wee 
ago, when newspapers and tra 
lications all over the country ca 
Washington date-line story dis 
a rear-engined-car patent just is 
Henry Ford (#2,123,005) 
About a year ago a similar pat 
Ford created a similar furore. > 
as its immediate significance 
cerned, the new patent probab 


falls the 


year’s: protection against possi! 


into same category 
ture developments. 
It does 


Ford is planning to bring out 


not necessarily mea: 
engined car, although several su 
have been built for him, repute: 
such companies as Briggs Manu! 
ing (one of which was exhibited 
dummy in Ford’s traveling exhibit 
couple of years ago), and Budd M 


facturing of Philadelphia 


Construction of Car 


From a_ technical standpoint 
brief review of the patent, as shoy 
the Patent for July 5 


closes ho 


Gazette 
startling innovations 


shows a “cross-engine” construc 
advocated for some years now by 
ing designers of rear-engined cai 
the industry. 

Apparently the general construc 
is somewhat similar to what the in 
try knows as the des 
with the engine on side (1 
hand) of the chassis, driving to 
clutch on the other (left hand) s 
through the transmission; then | 
from the clutch through the transn 
sion gears to the differential drive gi 
The « 


ferential, located below the engine s 


“Douglas” 


one 


in the center of the chassis 


of the transmission case, connects 
the wheels through individual swing 
(up and down) drive shafts. 


Could Use Present Parts 

The design apparently would pern 
the use of some 80 to 90° of 
Ford standard parts, including engi: 


invol 


if suc 


preset 
transmission, clutch, ete., thus 
ing no tremendous tooling cost 
a car were to be built. 

It should be remembered, howev« 
that leading automobile manufactur 
are continuously designing new vehicl 
and vehicle parts, many of which w 
never be used, with the objective 
having basic designs readily availab 
for use if market conditions, publ 


demand, or competition should brin; 


about a design trend for automobile 
in any one of a number of differen 


directions 
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7 new Weed 


FANFOLD| 
MACHINE 





a 










‘just iKeltla= 
<] ONE KEY— 


Carriage Opens 
Automatically! 





Forms are Released 
Automatically! 


Carriage Returns 


ELIMINATES ALL Automatically! 


Carbons Shift 


NEEDLESS COSTLY MOTIONS Automatically! 


Then—as the operator removes 








Users of fanfold machines are amazed at tne simple, the completed est of forme— 

automatic action of this remarkable new Burroughs New Forms Lock in Place 

Fanfold Machine. Automatically! 
They quickly realize that it cannot waste costiy Carriage Closes 

time—that it does not waste physical effort. Automatically! 
See for yourself how it will enable your operators 

to sustain high-speed production with much less effort, THE MACHINE 

thereby lowering your costs of handling fanfold or con- me lo) mu s-|me).3')-¥he) 


tinuous forms of any kind. Ask for a demonstration. ole) 3-98, 10)-9 ae) 2 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6031 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan THE WORK 




























Night Life is Part 


| but thus far in the 17 cases which the 


of the Day’s Work 
on the Erie 





@ Far down the line a 
green light swings into 


the freight. And through 
the black night your ship- 
ment roars down the 
rails, speeding safely to 
its destination. Night is 
part of the day’s work for 
many a man on the Erie. 


Neither zero January nor 
broiling July—neither 
night nor storm — holds 
back these men whose 
creed is “The freight 
must go through.” 


i. 


If you want your freight, 


too, to travel faster, 


hin 


specify Erie. 
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wuRee treet rece 
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NLRB Calls the Tune 


—And business dances to a new set of labor relatio: 
rules, firmly established by the Labor Board in |6 
successful appeals to the Supreme Court. 


SEVENTEEN months ago, the first Su- 
preme Court decisions upholding the 
Wagner labor relations act were handed 
down. Since that time, when the stran- 
glehold of injunctions restraining the 
activities of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board first broken, the Su- 
preme Court has validated important 
board orders in twelve big cases. Orders 
in four other became binding 
when the High Court refused to review 
lower court decisions. One case, that of 
Consolidated Edison, is still pending, 


was 


Cases 


NLRB has brought before the nation’s 
highest judiciary in the past 17 months, 


| the Board has yet to lose a single ap- 


view. It’s clear track for | 


peal. 

During the same period, the board 
has been upheld in 30 cases before the 
circuit courts of appeal, and has met 
with adverse rulings in eight cases. 

Business industrial rela- 
tions advisers, on the basis of this 
court record, have added the following 
rules to their established industrial re- 
lations policies in order to make them 
jibe with the Wagner law: 

1. The board has the right to order 


men and 


an employer to disestablish a com; 
union, if the union in question is fi 
to be 
Greyhound 


employer-dominated Pa 
and Pennsvivania G 
hound cases). 

2. Unfair labor practices should 
considered to involve interstate 
merce and hence subject to NLRB 
ulation if a part of the company’s { 
ished product is shipped across st 
lines—this, despite the fact that 
materials may originate wholly wit 
one state. (In the Santa Cruz fr 
packing case, it was shown that 3s 
of the company product was shipp 
out of the state.) 


The Status of Strikers 
8. Workers strike 


still employees and under the prot: 
tion of the act until the issue is sett] 
(Mackay Radio case and others). 1 
employer may run the risk of bei 
ordered not only to reinstate such er 
them wit 


who go on 


ployees, but to reinstate 

back pay (Remington Rand case, R 

public Steel case, and many others) 
+. Unions certified as 


gional bargaining 


may be 


agencies, “ here 





LABOR 


ANGLES 





WANT MORE WPA PAY 
Tue Workers Alliance, a union of WPA 


| workers claiming considerable influence 


2,600,000 persons on the 
rolls, isn’t satisfied with the 


wages granted Southern WPA-ers re- 


among the 
raise in 


The alliance plans to question 
during 


cently 
every candidate for Congress 
the summer, try to get pledges of sup- 
port for a campaign to enlarge the scope 
of WPA and put its wage scale on the 
“going basis” of local jobs, with a 


guaranteed $36-per-month for unskilled 


labor 


TWOC DRIVE IN SOUTH 

Sioney Hitiman, head of C.1.0.’s tex- 
tile organization drive, is all set to put 
on his big Southern campaign, using 
the wage-hour law to promote unioniza- 
tion. This week plans were perfected 
in a meeting at Charlotte, N. C., by the 
union leaders, and initial assignments 
were made. At the same time, Hillman 
bucked up the hopes of his Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee with 
the news that TWOC and American 
Viscose Co. had re-signed their agree- 
ment, covering 20,000 workers. 


RAND’S “REPORT TO EMPLOYEES” 
Remincton Ranp is the latest big ou! 
fit to try its hand at a “report to en 
financial condition. Wit 
an introductory letter by Pres. J. H 
Rand, Jr., the booklet just issued do: 
a thorough job of explaining matters 
dollar 


rhe a’ ees” on 
plo} 


showing where each goes, anid 
drawing comparisons. It also goes into 
one matter which has been ducked by 
some other reports—the “wage anid 
salary” totals are broken down so that 
the employee can tell how much went 
and how 


for administrative salaries 


much for factory and sales branches 


PUBLISHER UNFAIR TO PICKETS 
Tue Newspaper Guild strike against 
the Hollywood «Citizen-News, run very 
picturesquely for the past eight weeks, 
is providing a fund of wisecracks for 
interested local citizenry. One story of 
this week is that Publisher Harlan G 
Palmer has been going around shaking 
“Hi 


such 


hands with pickets and saying 
Bill,” “How are Al?” 
like. This burns up some of the more 
violent supporters; they say, “That guy 


you, and 


is being very unfair by being so nice 
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NLRB Rules 
(Chapter I) 
rvess began its fourth vear of 
| inder the Wagner labor re 
is act this week. What can 
can’t be done under the law 
e handling of labor first be- 


Saal ng 





e apparent one year ago, and 
that time Business Week sum- 
wized the conclusions — that 
ved inevitably from the first 

Supreme Court decisions uphold 
National Labor Relations 
Board orders (BW—Aug?'3?, 
1-58). In the past year, the 
voad outlines of that new code 
of conduct have been substan- 
tially filled in by Supreme Court 
rulings in more than a dozen sig- 
nificant cases. Business Week's 
labor editor has summarized these 
specific new rules and indicated 
what points still remain for set- 
tlement in the fourth year of 
NLRB’s rule. 











plover associations encompass the ter 
ritory defined in the order. (West 
Coast shipping case.) 

5. Definitions of employee “coercion” 
and “unfair labor practices” are being 
currently broadened to cover employer 
listribution of anti-union speeches and 
pamphlets, even though prepared by 
one who has no connection-with the 
company; posting of — bulletin-board 
notices which discredit union organ- 
zers; participation in “back to work” 
and civic “law and order” drives; 
threats to close the plant or to move 
t: expressing preference for one union 
group over another; and a number of 
other activities which might indicate 
that the employer sought to influence 
his employees’ choice of union or non- 
inion status. 


Business Anxiety Heightened 

The last-named “new rule” is such a | 
hazy one that the average business 
man is extremely worried about future 
developments. Within the past few 
weeks, such cases as the St. Louis Ford 
plant dispute have heightened the ap- | 
prehension of industrial relations men. 
rhe trial examiner in St. Louis re- 
ported last week that newspaper re- 
ports of a statement by Henry Ford 
that he would never deal with the 
inion indicated not an opinion, but an 
ntent to evade the law. Some indus- | 
rial relations men feel that they may 


he in danger of rebuke even if they 


msult with associates about labor 
sputes, and indicate a personal or | 
rofessional opinion. 

The majority of informed business 
servers, however, are inclined to be 
we realistic and to hold that em 








ank of America 


has a California-wide service 
which should interest you 


» pom California’s only statewide bank, serves two million depositors 
through 493 branches in 307 California communities. Bank of America 
is an integral part of California’s economic structure and renders a unique 
service to banks or business concerns having interests in the California 
market. Inquiries are cordially invited. Address Bank of America, | Powell 
Street, San Francisco, or 660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 


Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1938 
Bank of America National Trust and Savings Association 


RESOURCES 
Cash in Vault and in 


Federal Reserve Bank. ...... $143.690.085.82 
Due from Banks . . or a oe 82.101,.490.50 
Securities of the United States 

Government and Federal Agencies . . 440.200,387.05 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . . . 92,807.218.51 
Other Bonds and Securities. ..... 42.361.927.91 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. .... 2.580,000.00 
Loansand Discounts .... 629,125.363.97 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Russtveiiie 2.413.156.22 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and 

Safe Deposit Vaults. .. . . « 35.816.479.84 
Other Real EstateOwned .. eee 2.734.226.05 


Customers’ Liability on Account of 

Letters of Credit. waareaeemaan and 

Endorsed Bills. . . . + « 23.723,128.20 
Other Resources. . . 974,161.64 


TOTAL RESOURCES $1,498,527.625.71 
LIABILITIES 


Capital . $50.000.000.00 
Surplus. . . err ee 40.000.000.00 
Undivided Pees . 2... we 22,231.747.90 
Reserves 4.605.784.53 


Liability for Letters < of Credit end ¢ as , 
Accepter. Endorser or Maker on 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills . .. . 23,911.383.35 


DEPOSITS: 


Commercial $565,301,767.71 
Savings. . 792,476,942.22 1.357.778,709.93 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $1,498,527.625.71 


This statement includes the fiqures of the London. England 
banking office: 12 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 4 








_— 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM AND FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATIO" 


VISIT THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, SAN FRANCISCO, 1939 
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ployer intention is the ke) 
NLRB decisions—that the 
not likely to “move in” on 
without preliminary investigat 
a fairly well-founded understa: 
the actual state of affairs 
Crucial Question Pending 
Looking to the future, the 
community awaits with partic 
terest a final Supreme Court sett 
of the question which is basi 
Inland Steel case: Is it neces 
sign a written agreement with 
erly certified union in order ti 
the collective bargaining provis 
the Wagner act? After the S 
Court’s crackdown on Sec. Wa 
the Kansas City  stockyards 
NLRB’s original “final’’ order 
Inland case was withdrawn, and 
termediate report, designed t 
that the Board has fully compli 
the Court’s recommended _ pri 
for quasi-judicial hearings, is ex; 
shortly. Observing the careful a 
termined way in which NLRB 
ceeding in the Inland matter, lal 
lations directors are preparing 
Copyright 19%%, American Credit Indemnity Co.of N.Y W38 selves for a positive answer 
In the 1989 Congressional s 
| business expects several well-aimy 
| 4 T Xk N | tempts to amend the Wagner act 
tative proposals are being thresh: 
in industrial conferences this su 
For nearly half a century, Credit Insurance has been safe- and it is probable that after Nov 
guarding the capital and profits of Manufacturers and Jobbers elections and before Congress m¢ 
by providing a reserve on which to draw when customers default. ne yup will Fm or 
roper line to take in seeking a 
Credit Insurance Companies protect billions of dollars of sales Uefinition of employer and aie 
annually. These companies are strong, safe, conservative. rights under the law. Meanwhik 
Their principles and policies are sound. important NLRB rules stand a 
‘ a law of the land. 
American Credit Insurance 
is written by ‘‘the pioneer’’—-the oldest Credit Insurance Com- — 
pany in America—-the company which writes more Credit In- Jolts Rubber Union 
surance than any other company in the world. Geodyear lay-offs produce » 
In considering Credit Insurance, remember these factors, and blue note for C.1.0. affiliate 
also that the ‘‘American’’ Company has devoted its undivided at Akron. 
services and all its resources to Credit Insurance—exclusively. Tue pacans of optimism over the : 
Every contract has been fulfilled. All policyholders have been ber industry’s outlook held a coupl 
reimbursed on every established claim. blue notes for the United Rul 
7" ; - : : : sa Workers of America this week. ‘| 
American” protection widens its scope to meet existing con- sourest was the action of Goodyear 1 
ditions. Today, ‘‘77-B’’ cases have the same status as insol- & Rubber Co. in laying off about 1 
vencies. This is vitally important. Petitions this year are at their employees at Akron. The company «* 
highest since 1935. Under ‘'77-B,"’ a Credit Executive has no | pasined Chis wouts seis Che week weet 
voice in enforcing payment when debtors reorganize. At best, | for the 7,000 remaining employees 
‘ E | four days, or 24 hours. 
he must follow the dictates of a Court (possibly unfavorable). i eeet: in wiles amie hat 
When you investigate Credit Insurance, investigate lay-offs were intended to get rid 
“American.” | many union members so that the un 
might be defeated in a new election 
der the Wagner act. Negotiations 
AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMN] | y CO a signed contract between Goody: 
* | and the union have been under w 
of New York : : ; ite ee SS See 
May. In the conferences, the compa 
Chamber of Commerce Building - - St. Louis, Mo. | has insisted on lay-offs, while the uni 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada! has opposed them. The union ass 
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he lay-offs are linked with the 
it of another employees’ group to 
re C.L.0. 

dvear Employees Association, 
CIO labor group, grown fat and 
since the company whipped the 
{ | Rubber Workers in the May 
at Goodyear, made loud demands 
the company enter into no con- 
t with the union. It followed the 
demands with petitions calling on the 
\tional Labor Relations Board to hold 
a new election to determine the collec 

t bargaining agency at Goodyear. 


Union Complains to Board 


The C.1L.O. union, winner of a col- 
lective bargaining election last August, 


countered with a complaint to the labor | 


board charging that the company con- 
tributed finances to the association. 

Under labor board policy, a year must 
elapse before a new election is called. 
[his would make Aug. 17 the earliest 
possible date the independent group 
could force a vote, but the C.LO. 
charges likely will delay it still further. 

The company made no reply to the 
demands of the independents but con- 
tinued to meet with the union repre- 
sentatives. 

How well the independent group will 
lo in an election, if one is held, depends 
ipon its own campaign, the C.1.0. cam- 
paign, and employment conditions. 





The independents can count on a 

ucleus of about 2,500 votes from the 
strong anti-C.1.0. bloc at Goodyear. 
Had the election been held on Memorial | 
Day, immediately after the strike, they | 
could have counted on the votes of | 
many more workers who thought the | 
C.LO. made a fool of itself in the walk- | 
out. If the C.L.O. is able to set its house 
in order at the world’s largest gum shop 

and get some kind of a contract, many 
of these lukewarm unionists likely will | 
be won back into the fold. | 
| 





However, the lay-offs have unmistak- 
ably weakened the union gravely, for 
the time being at least, since union | 
membership at Goodyear is strongest 
among the younger groups of employees 
—those laid off first in the hard times. 


Goodrich Decentralization Plans 


At Goodrich, plans to decentralize 
further the company’s tire production 
operations came closer to the announce- 
ment stage. Company officials, who 
warned the C.1.O. that further decen- 
tralization would become necessary un- 
less the C.1.0. agreed to a pay cut and 
other conditions, had little to say con- 
cerning the company’s plans pending 
final closing of deals now in the hopper. 

It was understood that plans to in- 
crease output of the company’s Cadil- 
lac, Mich., plant were out for the pres- 
ent. Atlanta also was reported out as a | 
new plant site, but the Tennessee Val- 
ley was reported under consideration. 








ONE GOOD TURN... 





GOOD TASTE FOR 


Do yourself a good turn, 
Next time order Pabst Blue 
Ribbon Beer. You, too, will 
find why Pabst is well worth 
waiting for. There has been 
a friendly understanding 
between men and Pabst that 
runs through five genera- 


tions. Order a case today. 
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Urge Jobs for Men over 40 


Groups that oppose arbitrary age limits report suc- 
cess in their drive. Some states lift restrictions; U.S. 


Senate passes similar bill. 


Wirn more and more important voices 
united in asking, “Why the line 
at 402”, the drive against arbitrary age 


draw 


limits in industry gained new momen- 
tum this week 

Most important new move was the 
in New York state of a 
campaign for reemployment 
habilitation of the middle-aged unem- 
ployed, under the leadership of Assem- 
blyman James J. Wadsworth, who is 
chairman of the state's joint legisla- 
tive committee appointed to study the 
problem. With the help of some 35 
industrialists, Wadsworth has begun to 


explore the possibilities of new legisla- 


beginning 
and re- 


tion, extension of government service, 
and private action 
Successes Encourage Drive 

Up to date, initial successes in remov- 
ing age qualifications from civil serv- 
ice requirements in a few states, plus 


passage of a similar bill in the U.S. 
Senate (S.714, June 29, 1937) and 
submission of one in the House 


last session, have spurred the hopes of 
which are to re- 


industrial practice of pro 


associations trying 
verse the 
gressively lowering age maximums in 
job classifications 

There Is ho single group which pre 
tends to lead the Nationally, 
perhaps the best-known attack against 
“Fortyphobia” is that sponsored by the 
Sales Executives Club of New York 
City, under the direction of Henry Sim 
ler and Hal Hode. After an 
blast against Fortyphobia,-and consid- 
erable publicity, back last 
winter to see what would happen. He 


flood of and 


sent each correspondent suggestions of 


drive. 


opening 
Simler sat 


got a mail immediately, 


ways to help in advancing the work of 
the “40-Plus Committee.” 


Civie Groups Interested 


Continuing to grow, the Simler 


associates now include interested per 


sons and committees attached to 
sales executives’ clubs, chambers of 
commerce, Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, 


and similar civie groups throughout the 
country 

Women have joined the 
through the Soroptimist Club in’ Los 
Angeles, the 
San 


movement, 


Presidents’ Council of 


Francisco (representing 15 wom 


en's and girls’ groups), and the Al 
trusa clubs (an international associa 
tion similar to the men’s Rotary 
clubs The Office of Education in 


Washington is looking into the move 


ment. In New York City or 


“Trip \- 


ment agency is specializing in jobs for 
people over 40 

Within an amazingly short time, the 
40-Plussers ammu- 
nition together for state, federal, and 


They cite the research 


have got a lot of 


industrial use 
and policy of such companies as Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse, and Ford 
to show that older workers are better 
fitted for some jobs than younger ones 
New York state’s new law (Mar. 11, 
1938) to eliminate age discrimination 
in civil service requirements is cited, 
as is the new Michigan law. Medical 
testimony given before the American 
College of New York 
last spring is quoted to support the 
contention that the value of the older 
worker is often underestimated and that 
industry is making a big mistake by 


Physicians in 


setting rigid age limits. 

One of Simler’s Western 
puts it this way: “At 39, 
before midnight of his next birthday, 
a man is well fitted for a job. At one 
and 


friends 
one minute 


past midnight he is 40, 
be hired. How in the name of 


minute 
cannot 


God did industry ever fall for that 
kind of a rule?” 

The campaigners are very vigorous 
in their assault on present trends, 
with statistics of all kinds. For ex- 
ample, the survey of 1,301 cases in 
the Republic Steel plant in Buffalo 


in 1933, is broken down to s 


38 of the workers studi 
inder 40, and 62 over 40 
that as a base, the argument 

to show that of all diseases a 
ments in this group some 60 
curable (potential hernia, hyd 
eve trouble, bad teeth, ete.) and 
only 40 were permanent or 


permanent deformation, heart 


ease, tumor, etc.) This opens 


other subject: rehabilitation. 


Rehabilitation Advocated 


When they get general attentior 


the subject of age requirements 
40-Plussers plan to campaign o1 
rehabilitation front. As a 
fact, they have plenty of ammu 


from West Virginia and New Yor 
that pr 


matte 


support their contention 
rehabilitation plans are much cheaper 
in the long run than relief. New Y: 
rehabilitation 
1920, average 3328. 

The campaign is not directed aga 
worker—rather, _ it 


costs per person, s 


the younger 


aimed to promote a_ sensible use 
gained by the ol 


“What we 


trying to do is to get employers 


the experience 
employee. Simler says 
experience of the ol 
efforts of 


employ the 


men to direct the 


younger men, to train them and « 
courage them. Not to employ 


older men out of sympathy, but 


employ them because the employ 


get more for their money by us 
that accumulated experience.” He a: 
that a growing problem is the lack 
that 


executives 


younger executives, and indust 


won't have any 


yvoungzer 











REFUTING “FORTYPHOBIA” 





These five men have a combined employment service 


of 179 years with Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company’s lighting division 
in Cleveland. Recently, Westinghouse reported that 6,355 of its employees have been 


with the company for more t 


han 20 vears., 
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use older men to train 
ones 

wants proof 
Simler will 
19 leading 
companies (he him- 
president of the American Writ- 


Machine Co.) and will make the 


e business man 
jider men produce, 
ip his survey of the 


quipment 





Ve th nll «ey 


tful executive's eyes pop open 
\verage age of the top salesmen (183 
f them) is 42.8 years, the average in 

top company being 44.5 years and 

runner-up 45.3 years. If you want 

liscuss branch managers, the fig 
res on 137 of them show an average 
ave of 44.6 years, top ranking to a 
group averaging 45.8 years, next in line 
$6 vears. 

In factory work, the 40-Plus people 
iimit that keen physical condition is 
important and that older people gradu- 
and that 
consequently sales work isn’t compara- 
ble. But their main demand is that age 
requirements must be flexible, and that 
prolongation of life and physical efh- 
taken into account. 


ally lose an edge in efficiency, 


cenev must be 


How America Ages 


National Resources Committee 
projects trends, studies prob- 
lems of a static population. 


Tue fact that America is growing older 
age of its citizens is | 
increasing as the rate 


—that the average 


of population 
growth declines—is no news to the per- 
sonnel manager who has seen a steady 
nerease of men over 40 among job ap- 
plicants, nor to sales and advertising 
managers, conscious of changing tastes 
and of shifts in the market potentials 
for various products. But the job which 
the National Resources Committee has 
done in measuring the exact dimensions 
of that aging process and in delineating 
+ long-range implications constitutes 
significant news for business men. 
That job was completed last week 
when the committee turned over to 
President Roosevelt and the American 
public a hefty report on “The Problems 
of a Changing Population.” It's a study 
which deals with the nation’s human 
resources in much the same way that 
the Committee’s 1934 report dealt with 
the natural resources of the country. 


Transition to Static Population 
Within 50 years the United States 
will reach its population peak—a maxi- | 
mum of 158,000,000. The committee 
sees this transition from a growing to a | 
tatic population as a condition which | 
“may on the whole be beneficial rather 
than injurious,” since it “insures the 
continuance of a favorable ratio of 
population to natural resources.” But 
to business, 


a static population means | 
that further expansion of the domestic 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
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Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
BRUSSELS 


LONDON PARIS 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


LIVERPOOL 
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Condensed Statement, June 30, 1938 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit 
U. S. Government Obligations 


Public Securities 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Bank Buildings 
Other Real Estate 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


LIABILITIES 
. $ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000 .00 
12,010,401 .89 


Capital... 
Surplus Fund . 
Undivided Profits 


$ 567,402,506.31 
898,905.00 

594 ,526,714.33 
43,390,111.93 
7,800 ,000.00 
16,085,103.31 
515,626,317.08 
1,396,608 .60 
19,650,057.51 
12,366,305.99 
668,604.40 
1,994 ,698.63 
34,401 ,957.37 


$1,816,207,890.46 











Dividend Payable July 1, 1938 . 


$ 272,010,401.89 
pos, 4 2,700,000.00 


Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 








Interest, Taxes, etc. a aeac 18,598,714.85 
Acceptances $ 36,067,808.31 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment 16,417,750.80 
19,650,057.51 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills 6,817 ,918.00 
Deposits $1,471,569,237.14 
Outstanding Checks 24,861,561.07 
1,496,430,798.21 





$1,816,207 ,890.46 








Securities carried at $10,215,505.11 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes 
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market for American goods is going to 
have to come through more effective 
consumer demand, through increased 
productivity and broadened distribution 
of income—not through any numerical 
increase in population 

The U.S. population will become more 
mature. The birth rate has been de 
clining since 1925, and there will be a 
peak of persons of marriageable age by 
1945. Gradually, the proportion of the 
population over 60 years of age will 
increase—and the portion under 20 
years of age will as gradually decline. 
In 1930, about 55° of the total popu- 
lation was between the ages of 20 and 
64; by 1950-70 that age group will con- 
stitute 61-63% of the total. In the 
years 1935-75 the 20-44 age group will 
increase about 6%, but the group be- 
tween 45 and 64 years of age will in 
crease about 69%. 

It is pointed out significantly that in 
dustries which are on the down-grade 
employ a large proportion of the work- 
ers over 45. For instance, in 1930, 
68.9% of the workers in harness fac- 
tories and 52.6% of the workers in 
livery stables were over 45. The re- 
verse is true in the so-called “new” in- 
dustries. Only 5.5% of the workers in 
radio broadcasting were over 45, only 
9.3% of those engaged in air transpor- 
tation, and 19.6° in auto factories. All 
of which indicates that the problem of 
the elderly worker (see page 24) is 
likely to become more acute. 


Predict Slower Urban Growth 
Urban population is already so great 
in relation to rural population that the 
future growth of cities is sure to be 
slower, more uncertain. The rate of 
emigration from farm areas into the 
cities is not likely to change greatly— 
except from those areas whose produc- 
tivity is on the wane. Farm population, 
of course, shows great differences in 
density in different parts of the coun- 
try, the maladjustment of 
population to economic resources oc- 
curring in the Southeast, where in the 
middle ‘twenties the average value of 
farm products per male agricultural 


greatest 


worker was $672 a year. In the rest of 
the country it was $1,495. The highest 
ratio of children to adults is also found 
in the Southeast, which bears 13% of 


the nation’s children, but rec 
2% of the nation’s income. A 
eral rule, the study shows the | 
rises as the level of living de« 





Truek Terminals Serve Nation 


Chicago, world’s largest railroad center, also has 177 


over-the-road truckers, and their daily freigl: j, : 


estimated at 75,000,000 Ib. 


E1igut crates of dates, shipped by a 
packer in Mecca, Calif., to a store- 
keeper in St. Johnsbury, Vt., were un- 
loaded from a truck of the Denver- 
Chicago Trucking Co. in Chicago last 
week, hauled by tractor to the other 
end of a new 520x78 ft. truck terminal 
building, and loaded on a truck of the 
Liberty Forwarding & Distributing 
Corp., bound for Boston by way of 
Buffalo, Rochester, and Albany, N. Y. 
A Denver-Chicago truck had picked 
the crates up in Los Angeles. The trans- 
fer to the Liberty truck took only a 
few minutes. In less than two hours 
the second truck was on the highway, 
speeding the fruit to its destination. 


Diversity of Goods Shipped 

The movement of the dates is typical 
of the drama of trucking. A casual in- 
spection of the long, double-edged Joad- 
ing dock revealed shipments of widely 
dissimilar commodities and processed 
goods consigned to points in far-flung 
sections of the country. There were 
crates of tomatoes shipped by Arkansas 
growers to Chicago distributors. There 
was a piece of farm machinery on its 
way from Chicago to a town in Iowa. 
There was a shipment of automobile 
tires from a rubber company in Akron 
for a distributor in Salt Lake City. 
There were auditorium or theater seats 
made by a Columbus, O., manufacturer 
and consigned to a small town in Illi- 
nois. There was a consignment of 12 
washing machines, made by a Chicagé 
manufacturer, on their way to a dis- 
tributor in Grand Rapids, Mich. There 


were shipments of Cracker Ja Ar 
ice cream cones for the small t: 
the upper peninsula of Michiga: 
was a shipment of toys, manufact 
Indianapolis and consigned to | 

The new terminal, opened 
night ago, is one of four majo: 
terminals in Chicago, and is o; 
by the American Terminal C 
headed by Louis C. Seaverns 
Chicago broker. It is not as la 
the Chicago terminal of the k 
Motor Express Co., Inc., which 
ated on the east bank of the ¢ 
River and served by switch tra 
the Baltimore & Ohio and Rock | 
railroads. But the gigantic Keesh 
minal is used only by the fa 
Keeshin company. The new tern 
the largest in the United States 
renting 


by tenant companies 


leases. The companies serve the ‘ 
country, directly or through conn 


lines, without overlapping territor 


Build Dock for Freight Tran-fer 


Moreover, the dup! 
the more important fundamental 
tures of the Keeshin terminal in t! ( 
is sandwiched between the west 


building 


of the river and a switch track of 
Chicago Junction Railway. Two ; 
dredges are eating away at the 
bank, preparatory to construction 
dock to make possible the transfer « 
freight from barge to truck, and tr 
to barge. Rails and paving will be 
soon in the northwest portion of 
property for a freight pooling yar: 


Companies using the terminal 









—_ reecsin’ 








CHICAGO'S NEW TRUCK TERMINAL is the second largest in the U. S.. and the largest used by tenant 
companies renting under lease. Owned by the American Terminal Co., Inc., the building is 520 ft. by 78 ft. 
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I 
Denver-Chicago and the 
Forwarding & Distributing | 
the Blue Arrow ‘Transport 
Joswell Bros. Motor Freight 
‘ nm Motor Service Co. F. & 5S 
Co., Ine.; Gordon's Transport 
| es Way Motor Freight Co 
Motor Transport Lines, In 
! lairmont Transfer Co.; Powell 
ick Line * In - om heret Freight 
M. J. Seiwert Forwarding Co 
- Express Stank ‘ Truck Serv 


J Thibodeau Motor Expr ss 
sconsin Fox Valley Transit Co 


(mount of Freight Handled 


r ng of the new terminal served 
attention on the degree in 
(Chicago, the world’s largest rail 
nter, is using the trucks. Truck 
like railroad carloadings, have 
t by the recession. But Keeshin 
currently hauling 3,500,000 Ib 
eht in and out of Chicago daily, 
ch about 60 Is shipped out \ 
h n executive estimates that 
t moved into and out of the city 
truck lines daily currently 
ts to 75.000.000 Ib 

re is no way of estimating the 
er of small, one-man trucking out 
erving Chicago. But there are 
to be 477 company-owned on 
dually owned fleets operating be 
Chicago and other cities. The 
portation department of the Chi 
Association of Commerce, in the 
ssue of the motor truck section of 
publication Way-To Ship, lists 391 
panies or fleets that are not mem 
of the association and 86 which 


rie mbers 


Operation of Terminals 


Most of the companies entering Chi 
o have their own terminals—in some 
new buildings, in others aban 
ned warehouses, factory buildings, or 
| mills, but requiring transfer of 
vht from one terminal to another 
en use of a connecting line is re 
ed. The two other major terminals, 
ddition to Keeshin’s and the new 
ninal of the American Terminal Co., 
those operated by the Chicago 
tor Express Terminal, Inc., and the 
\merican Transportation Co 
Che Chicago Motor Express Ter- 
ial operates on a basis different from 
of the others. The company ac- 
its freight for transportation to 
signated points, then parcels it out 
ong companies using the terminal 
shipper deals with the terminal 
mpany, and the terminal company 
ils with the carrier. About 50 truck 
companies use the terminal, the 
mber varying from week to week 
MLE.T. does a big business through 
tenant companies, and is a major 
tor in Chicago shipping 
rhe American Transportation Co., 





SEEE Ee ]=&eeeneeeoe 
Ste Wada rds of Secu rity 
POO . SS « = sSEeEeGe 


To persons with property, keeping informed of 
investment conditions is all-important. Many 
such persons are convinced of the value of an 
analysis of their securities . . . an analysis which 
considers not only their present investments, but 
desirable future purchases. Capable and 
experienced officers of City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company, assisted by a well-organized Invest- 
ment Department, ofler a co-ordinated service 
in the management of investments through the 


medium of a Custodian Management Account. 


City Bank Farmers 
cnasrerro wx Lust Company 


Head Office: 22 William Sureet, New York; Uptown Office: Madison Avenue 
at 42nd Street; Brooklyn Office: 181 Montague Street 
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both a trucking 


and a terminal business, and owns stock 


an alert outfit, does 





Darnell Casters, 
whether for office 
or plant, feature @ 
Double Ball-Bear- 
ing Swivel that 
assures easy rolling! 


in five of the seven other trucking com- 





panies which use its terminal, these five 
being the Standard Freight Lines, Inc 

Bates Motor Transport Lines, ine. the 
Anderson Freight Lines, the O.K. 
Motor Freight Service, and the Hen- 
nepin Transportation Co 






Tenant com 
Freight 


Truck 


Commere ial 


Ringsby 


panies are the 
Lines, Ine., and the 
Lines, Ine 

Many of the larger companies pro- 
service The Blue 
\rrow Transport Lines, operating out 
of the new terminal of the 
Terminal Co., 







Cross-section 
DARNELL . . 
vide refrigerator 


(American 
has a truck which picks 
up a load of fresh beef at Chicago meat 
packing plants at 5 o'clock every after- 
Rapids 


cities in 


| 


| 










noon for delivery in Grand 
Flint, Saginaw, and 


Michigan. 


DARNELL 
Office Chair Casters 


—and enjoy the comfort and effi- 


other 












ciency of swivel-chair operation 
that only Darnell Double Ball-Bear- 
ing Casters can give. 


Bar Truck-Auto Haul 


New Pennsylvania law will 
virtually prevent trucks from 
transporting cars. 







Ask your 


office furniture dealer—he knows! 





economically im- 
practical to ship automobiles to deal- 
truck, through the 
state of Pennsylvania, if a new state 


be 1940 it will be 
DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD 


| ers by within or 


law which became effective during the 
past thirty davs remains unchanged. In 
effect the new law rules trucks trans 
porting automobiles off the road on 
the basis of “safety 


Truckers, up in arms at this latest 








nsantine 
electric 


Three amazing new Budgit 
Hoists—lift loads of 500, 1000, 
2000 Ibs 


to effect a change 
domestic ligh 


circuit. slong operate Back in 1927 


| es hui re 
up, plug in, USE—anywhere! | cars built were 
Budgit Hoists are portaiie; the | rail. Less than 22 were 
500 Ib. size weighs only 58 Ibs.; driven away by dealers or shipped by 
the 2000 Ib. size 92 


: a from truck. In contrast, 1937 totals show 
Ibs. All life loa oa 10 All only $1° of automobiles shipped by 


gislation, have once 
Interstate Com 


merce Commission in the hope . ob 


item of restrictive le 
more turned to the 





taining a rule which will enable them 


aie operate on } 


in the law 
, three out of every four 
to dealers by 


shipped 
being 





feet (greater lifts availabk ' 
are unqualifiedly guaranteed by | T@l- 
Shaw-Box, makers of quality Excepting the 8° 
lifting equipment lamp the balance—better than half of the 
of all ty pes, Sizes, . total produc tion—was either being 
capacities. Prices of Budgit 
Hoists are as remarkable as 
their perf ae ae include 
everything. 
cho unrctitie, SOCKeL 
or operating accessories needed! | 

500 Ib... . $119 f.0.b. 

1000 Ib. . . . $139 f.0.b. $ 

2000 Ib. . . . $159 f.0.b. In Western states, efforts were made 

Send for FREE Bulletin to prevent drive-aways by 
SHAW-BOX CRANE & HOIST 
DIVISION 


shipped by boat, 


shipped by truck or was being taken 
by dealers on a “local delivery” at 
point of assembly) basis, and being 
driven away in caravans. 


States Try Taxing Caravans 


assessing 
caravans “for the use of state high- 


ways.” In most cases the 





ing, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Dept. ““D’’ — Muskegon, Mich. 


assessment 


runs around $5 to $7 per car. Cali 








fornia tried to impose a $15 tax, but 


THE new ao failed to make it stick, the 


ruling the assessment excessive 


constitutional 
After considerable urging and experi 
I 


mentation of its own, the automotive 


‘<ourt 
couUurTes 


and un- 











1 ’ . 
maustry prevaned on it 


’ . 
adopt a new type of 


permitted T 


device which 
automohiles in one 


of four 
two hee low. and two above 


enabling a reduction in freight 


date about 35.000 freight 
ith such loa 


been equipped ) 
vices ample to handle the 
ments during last vear but in 
to handle the industry’s needs 
revert 


its business were to 


railroads 


Truckers Design New Unit 
Meantime truc kers met the 


ized freigl 


it car loading design 
nore economical init of the 

designed to carry two automo 
side a trailer and 


design was such as to come 


two on its 


the over-all height limitations 


When Kent 


various states 

~ ] 
Illinois, however, passed law 
further restricting over al ler 
' . 
lighway vehicles, it became ne 
to design the vehicles so 


front car on top projected 
cab of the truck 

Declaring this type of vel 
safe, the Pennsylvania legislat 
ruled it off its highways, effect 
mediately; and to do a complet 
while the Vv were about it. the I 
also ruled that. effective in 194 
two-level truck or trail 
legally operated over its roads 

With a plea against “forcing b 
back to the the 
name’ of safety,” 


asked a hearing before the I1C¢ 


railroads in 


automobile 


tablish the question of the safety 
vehicle. Several times before, tr 
have turned to the ICC in the 
of having a national low limit 
lished on safe over-all length and ¢ 
, , 


oads. So far their efforts have 


fruitless 


Aim at ICC Safety Ruling 
What the truckers hope is th 
ICC will declare certain specificat 
“safe” for 
hope to get such a ruling with res} 
to double deck 
If they can, they 
establish their right to operate in 
terstate trucking over federal aid st 
highways under national regulat 
And if this should develop they 
that Pennsylvania, and other st 


la 


interstate commerce. I 


° l 
believe they 


' 


which might try to follow suit wouk 


have a leg to stand on in discrimu 
ing between vehicles used in inters 


and those in intrastate hauling. 
So far. autor mobile t 


have taken a neutral positron The 


dustry helieves in ising whi heve r 


the most economical method of trar 


portation, other things being eq 
After all, the factory doesn’t pay 


: . 
fre ght the event 1al buver does 


trucks as a start 


manufacture 
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ek it was a pre mixed coffee 
(BW — Jul 9 38, p35); this 


is a new concentrated Miracle 













eek 
Liq [ea in bottles for the speedy 
venient concoction of iced or 
Wilson-MacNeal Co., Louis- 
le. Kv., makes it. 
To ite a telephone number or ad- 


n the Zephyr Autodex, just 
le pointer to the initial letter 
firm or individual name, and 
push a button. Top will open, revealing 




















the right page of a loose leaf index. 

{utopoint Co., Chicago, which has de- 

signed it in various color combinations 

f molded Bakelite, points out that it 

easy and inexpensive thing to 

nt an advertising message on each 
we of the index. 


Although they are less expensive than 
ectrotypes normally used in Multi- 
raph work, the new Necotypes of 
Northwestern Electrotype Co., Mena- 


sha, Wis., are precision plates capable 
f 150,000 impressions. If paper 
rinkles in the machine, the plates will 
t be wrecked, because they are made 
ubber and mounted on a thin metal 
Plates lie flat when not in use, 
ch give them a decided storage ad- 
tage. 





E ecutives, who like to be kept in 

stant touch with the speeds of cer- 
important machines, will wish to 
stigate a new electric tachometer 
remote-indicating type, manufac- 
d by Electric Speed Indicator Co., 








\ew processes ... New designs . . . New applications 
of old materials . . . New twists on old ideas .. . 


Lakewood, O. Tachometer consists of 
a generator and an indicator. Indicator 
hundred feet 


unduly sacri 


may be placed several 
from generator without 


ficing accuracy. 


It would be hard to imagine any 
thing than the JackMaster 
System of materials handling recently 


simpler 


developed by Lewis Shepard Sales 










Corp., 245 Walnut St., Watertown, 
Mass. It consists of a semi-live skid 
and a two-wheel lifting unit. Operator 
lifts load by thrusting unit under the 
skid and pulling down handle. Weight 
of load shifts automatically from 
handle to axle, leaving the handle free 
for pulling, pushing, and steering. To 
lower the load, he raises handle. Ca- 
pacity, 2,590 to 3,500 Ib. 

In hot weather, welders and grinders 
and other workers who require eye pro- 
tection will appreciate the lightness and 
comfort of the Jackson Eyeshield, man- 
ufactured by Jackson Electrode Holder 




















Co., Detroit. It is no trick at all to 
put the Standard Federal Specification 
Lens before the eyes, or to push it up 
out of the way. Three models of the | 
Eyeshield are made for three broad 
types of work. 


“Good idea, but 
where can we 
get the 
information 
we need ?” 


“From my bank,The 
Marine Midland 
Trust Company!” 
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Johns-Manville and Its Workers 


Lewis H. Brown, president, tells why Dr. Jessup was 
appointed to board of directors. Company tries to 
improve relations with public and employees. 


Company executives, disturbed by con- 
tinuing attacks on business, applauded 
mentally the other day when they read 
in their newspapers that Johns-Manvill 
Corp. had elected a representative o- 
the public to its board of directors. He 
is Dr. Walter A. Jessup, president of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. In effect, J-M 
becomes a pupil of an eminent educator 
in all matters of public interest. 
Election of Dr. Jessup was no sud- 
den inspiration. It the culmina- 
tion of patient study and methodical 


was 


change by this building materials and 
insulations For 10 
Lewis H. Brown, president of Johns- 
Manville, has sought to better the com- 
pany’s relations with employees and 
with the public. By combining inde- 
pendent conclusions with ideas from 


company. years, 


many sources he has tried to put J-M 
in step with the new mass trends. 


Problems for Management 


“Since 1929,” Mr. Brown told Busi- 
ness Week, “management of big com- 
panies has had plenty to think about. 
For the eight years previous, we had 
concentrated intensely on production, 
sales, and service in the belief that 
improvement in our economic status, 
with its resulting benefits for employ- 
ees, was the answer to all of our prob- 
lems. This objective was sound enough, 
but we took too much for granted in 
assuming that our employees and the 
public were in accord with it simply be- 
We ne- 
glected to make public understandable 
reasons for many of the things that we 
did, with the result that the very mys- 
tery surrounding the operations of man- 


cause it was good economics. 


agement bred suspicions and misunder- 
standings which all at once became the 
most important problem we faced. 

“TI recall a simple example of how this 
applies from an early experience T had 
while engaged in personnel work. The 
nature of our business brought us peaks 
of activity around June and December 
of each year. Naturally, we needed to 
employ more people to handle orders 
during those peaks, and many of these 
employees had to be laid off in slack 
times. This clear to 
those of us responsible for running the 
business. Nevertheless there were peri- 


was all very 


odic waves of resentment against the 
company whenever these necessary lay- 
offs were made, and it suddenly occurred 
to me that we had never taken the time 
to tell our employees enough about the 
nature of our business to enable them 


to know why this action was necessary. 
A majority of those laid off naturally 
assumed that they had been discharged 
because their work was unsatisfactory, 
or because the boss had it in for them. 

“To help correct this, all we did was 
supply our people with the facts, tell 
the competent that their work had been 
appreciated, and express the really sin- 
cere hope of rehiring them as soon as in- 
creased orders made it possible. This, of 
course, did not obviate the serious fact 
that they were out of a job, but it 
did change their entire attitude toward 
the company. Those who were dissatis- 
fied with conditions as they were, went 
elsewhere to seek more stable employ- 
ment, but the most of them did this 
because they understood our business 
and not because they were mad. This 


example is so obvious that it may seem 


ridiculous. But I am afraid that it is 
typical of the simple omissions of man- 
agement which are so largely respon- 
sible for our present day problems of 
employee and public relations.” 

The 


were 


misunderstanding 
Mr. 
Brown when the recession hit J-M. 
“First,” said Mr. Brown, “I had to 
know what J-M employees were think- 
I had to find out what their im- 


dangers of 


once more impressed on 


ing. 
pression was of how the company was 
being managed. Key men in our plants 


who rubbed elbows with all types of 


employees during their daily 
vided this information for us. \ 
revealed a disturbing situatio 
“Because they had not been 
informed too many of our « 
thought that their interests 
being safeguarded. They w: 
confidence in democratic princi 
future was black with fears { 
selves and their families. Som: 
seemed ready for any fascist ad 
who would promise them secu 
“To me, the most disturbi: 
was the element of unrest w) 
grown up and which, I felt s 
almost entirely the result of ins 
knowledge of the facts about t 
pany’s operations, and a lack 
intimate insight into the reasons 
the policies of the management 


“The 


workers and the public did not 


whole trouble was t 
stand what corporation executiy 
up against. I determined to 
employees and the public know 


where the company stood. 


Reporting to J-M People 


“Last March we made a report | 


members of the Johns-Manville 
ization on our 
showed them in A B C languag: 
we did with every dollar we t 


1937 operation 


showed what part went to jobh 
to stockholders, to reserves, to 
and so on. Periodically we t 
people the company’s attitude on 
unionism, wages, hours and other 


tions directly affecting them. We 


long believed in the principles of co 


tive bargaining and sign labor con! 
We say so whenever we get a ¢ 


“Beyond that, communities ar 
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| Our Policy J-M’s bulletins are 
never more than four 
pages—come in sepa 
hi E> ew ety on rate editions for the | 
Hours of Work various plants (note 
Collective Bargaining the one in French 
| are confined to sp ' 
cific subjects. The 
} are mailed to tl 
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Lewis H. Brown 


}-M’s president believes in letting the 
public in on things. 


formed of company policies in localized 
vewspaper ads, The plant towns are 
stations from which the company gets 
ts good or bad repute, from which any 
unfairness to employees would be broad- 
ast. This is continually impressed on 
plant managers and supervisors. 

“In addition to these there were vital 
estions of over-all policies and here 
was where Dr. Jessup came in as a rep- 
esentative of the public on our board 
f directors. 

“The public has respect for the unsel- 
fishness and wisdom of great educators. 
| had known Dr. Jessup when I was a 
student in the University of Iowa. I 
knew him to be a man who has a sym- 
first-hand knowledge of to- 
ay’s social problems. I realized 
was familiar, as president of 


athetic, 
also 
that he 
a big school, with management prob- 
lems. His work had taught him to deal 
with young people, politicians, and all 
other types of citizens. 


Represents Public Viewpoint 


Dr. Jessup doesn’t own a share of 
Johns-Manville stock. All he gets out 


f his directorship in the way of money 


s the fee for attending board meetings. 
We expect him to represent the public 
ewpoint in every discussion the board 
t pass on.” 
|-M was one of the first large indus- 
| corporations to adopt the sugges- 
for adding a representative of the 
lic to its board. 
(he company’s monthly News Pic- 
!, which was started almost a year 
was frankly adapted from Life. It 
es out in five editions (one for each 
ie five largest plants). There is an 
orial page which is the same in all 
ons; the other three pages contain 
ires of employees’ activities. 





booklets that 
bulle- 


tins for employees are only four pages, 


Instead of multi-page 
discourage readers, information 
run about 700 words, confine themselves 
to specific subjects. Sample headings 
are wages, closed shop, hours, working 
conditions. There are separate editions 
for each plant. They carry a picture of 
that plant and run over the signature 
of that plant’s manager. The bulletins 
aren't carelessly “passed out.” They are 


Envel 


” 


mailed to each worker's home. 
opes are addressed “Mr. and Mrs. . 
if there is a Mrs. 

J-M ads in the local papers ateplant 
locations are “signed” by the plant in 
the town. They 
than the traditional type of institu- 
tional advertisements. They take the 
form of two letters—one written as a 


are editorials rather 


question from Mr. Average Citizen, the 






iF KOPPERS MAKES 


“Sete 


/ Se pit 


h me ys 


other an answer made by the plant 


Phey deal with such important subje 

as why men have to be laid off in dk 
pressions, how the company was found 
ed and where ils products are ead 


A regular news service has been set 
up through which local plant managers 
interest to local 


release all news of 


new spapers rhe managers are cncoul 
aged to make sseeches, attend Rotary 
luncheons, and otherwise identify them 
selves with the life 


Moreover, every important plant has 


of their localities 


an industrial relations manager He 


hours a day to 


must be available 24 
local newspapers and answer any quer) 
The company is determined not to in 
vite damaging news stories by having 
some hard-boiled boss bark at reporters’ 
questions the old-fashioned “It’s non 


of your damned business!” 


ry 
er mead 
yf . a 
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The results of a 10-year study in the Civil Engineering 
Testing Laboratories at Columbia University were given 
in a recent article by Professor David L. Snader, en- 
titled. “*How Permanent is Conerete?””? One of the most 
important conclusions in his article was the paragraph 
(b) shown circled in the ring at the top of this section. 

Koppers engineers have made exhaustive studies of 
waterproofing problems and are in a position to help you 


select exactly the kind of treatment you need to protect 


masonry and concrete 


KOPPERS COMPANY 


under any 


form of exposure, 


- PITTSBURGH 


Boiler and Power Plants - Castings - Coal and Coke - Coal Cleaning 


Plants - Coke and Gas Plants - 
Bronze - Fast's Couplings - 
Municipal Incinerator. 


Purification Systems - Recovery Plants - 


Creosote - 
Fire Hydronts 
Piston Rings 


Dehydration Plants - DHS 
Industrial Chemicals 
Plate-Work, Tanks 

Sewage Disposal Equipment 


- Ships and Barges - Roofing - Tarmac Road Tars - Tor Products 
Treated Timber - Water Gas Generators - Waterproofing - Valves 
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MALLORY 

F-P Condensers Cut a 

Radio Design Problem 
im BEOlt .. ose 


Radio receivers have been getting more and 
more complicated. So has the manufacturer's 
problem of providing space for more elabo- 
rate circuits without conflicting with the 
demands of compact modern design. 

Condensers play an important part in these 
newer circuits ...and now, foes years of 
development, Mallory introduces entirely 
new dry electrolytic condensers that are just 
one-half the size of ordinary condensers, but 
have many additional advantages. It is de- 
velopment such as this that has made Mallory 
the greatest name in the radio parts industry. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address—Pelmallo 


M | PR. MALLORY & CO. inc. 


ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 





PARTS FOR RADIO, 





and KILLS 
itself in a Blizzard 
of Spotless Snow! 


America’s foremost manufac- 
turers use LUX Fixed Systems. 
Heat-actuated control releases 
LUX snow-and-gas, clean, dry. 
harmless. For vats, dip-tanks, 
generators, transformers, etc. 


Write for new brochure 
“Lux Makes The Difference.” 


Walter Kidde & Company 
724 West Street Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Wall Streeter’s “Radical” Plan 


Dr. Gourrich’s confidential memo reaches the |’ res). 
dent, but he wrote it several months ago, whe |. 


feared an emergency. Anyway, it’s a symptom. 


Severna months ago, Dr. Paul P. 
Gourrich, research director of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
wrote a memorandum. He entrusted it 
to the confidential hands of four per- 
sons. Then he left Washington for a va- 
cation*at his country place on Long 
Island, N. ¥- 

About two weeks later, the 
and quiet of his seashore home was 
broken by the jangle of the telephone. 
Old Wall Street cronies were calling up, 
asking sarcastic questions: Was Dr. 
Gourrich overworked? Had he become 
a Judas to his fundamental economic 


peace 


principles? 
Plan Gets into the Papers 


It did not take Dr. Gourrich long to 
find out what it was all about. His 
critics quickly let him know that his 
memorandum had reached the Presi- 
dential desk; that from there it had 
gone into the newspapers, and that it 
was called the Gourrich Plan to pull 
the country out of the depression. And 
what in the name of all that was holy 
did the doctor mean by suggesting that 
the federal underwrite 
private production? Had he forgotten 
all he had practiced as economist of 
the eminently practical banking firm 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co? 

To Dr. Gourrich, this 
was all very interesting, but also just 
a bit harassing. Already the stock mar- 
ket had begun to rise, already the 
emergency that he had feared when he 
presented his plan was disappearing. 
For, when the SEC economist had writ- 
ten his memorandum in the spring, he 
—like many other Washington offi- 
cials—felt that the country faced the 
1932 


government 


information 


possibility of another business 


collapse 


An Emergency Measure 


And it was into such a breach that 
Dr. Gourrich thrust his memorandum, 
strictly as an emergency measure— 
just as back in 1932, the late Col. Mal- 
colm Churchill Rorty, an engineer who 
was destined to become president of 
the staid American Management Asso- 
ciation, advanced a 
to the construction 


program for gov- 


ernment subsidies 
industry as an emergency recovery pro- 
gram. Col. Rorty was no searcher fer 
Utopia then; nor was Fred I. Kent, a 
director of the Bankers Trust Co., 
a plan for govern- 
the same 


who 
also promulgated 
ment aid to business about 
time: nor was Dr. Gourrich a Utopian 


several months ago 








7 
Da. Paut P. Gournicu 
SEC’s research director found 
publicity a bit harassing 


The 


All three plans had a commo 
istrial mac! 
Col. R 
would do it by paying bonuses to 
embark or 


pose: to get the ind: 


move at a higher clip 


ness men willing to 
construction ventures—the gover: 
would put up $1, say, and pr 
capital would put up $4; and in 
way, one federal dollar would 


work of five dollars. The Kent sc! 


was designed to expand employm« 


all industry—by loans: the Reconst 


tion Finance Corp would ad) 


money to individual companies w 
to increase produc tion, and the go 


ment would guarantee the losses 
participate in profits 
All three plans arose out of the s 


problem 
productive facilities 
for producing 5.000.000 automohil 


year. only 2,500,000 are manufact 


in peor years; with a potential of 1 
than 50,000,000 tons of steel ingots 
depression only 20,000,000 are blast 


construction magnitudes far 
$6 ,000,000,000. the co 


with 


yond intry 
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t times less than 30° of its of selling surplus cars and steel and 
prowess. building materials to the government, 
| non-use has disturbed econo- would be producing even more than 

, siness men, and laymen alike. the government had bargained for 
It ipted the Rorty and the Kent By no means is the Gourrich plan 
a it caused Mordecai Ezekiel, eco- a finished product. Nor is it close to 
adviser of the Department of becoming an accomplished fact. Two 
rw ture. to write a book, “$2,500 a or three months ago, it was important 
Py, it caused Jerome Frank (before as a possiblity. But now, with the stock 
he became a Securities and Exchange market on a tear, and with business 
) Commissioner) also to write a book, confidence rising, Dr. Gourrich would 


| published in the past few weeks, “Save 
America First,” and it is responsible 
for a measure that has been kicking 
around in the House of Representatives 
for two years. 

That's the bill introduced by Maury 
Maverick and several other Congress 
men. It is based to a large extent on 
Ezekiel’s thinking in “$2,500 a Year,” 
Sand it would reNRAize industry. 
Frank, in his book, also propounds a 
plan for industrial cooperation, similar 
in many respects to NRA. Frank’s idea 
is a super-code authority, which would 
production. Ezekiel would do 


prorate 
with a processing tax 


the same thing, 
| as the means of compulsion. 


How Plan Would Operate 


The Gourrich plan, which so startled 
Wall Street, is ingenious, but hardly 
hasically new. In effect, it is a hybrid- 
ization of NRA and the Rorty-Kent 
When production is low, the 
underwrite 


devices. 
government would simply 
expansion in three key industries—au- 
tomobiles, steel, and building materials. 

And—sketchily—here is how the 
would do it. 


Gourrich memorandum 


Suppose the automobile industry at 
the start of a model year planned to 
produce 2,500,000 cars; and 
the government felt that 2,500,000 cars 
vas an uneconomically low level, that 
production should be 5.000,- 


000. Then the government would make 


suppose 


closer to 


the following proposition to the auto- 
bile companies: 

You expand your production sched- 
ile to 5,000,000 cars. Any cars that you 
lon't sell above your originally planned 
uit of 2,500,000 we will purchase 
1 vou at cost, and we will under- 
take to see that the cars we buy don’t 
get into normal consumption channels. 
And for your — vou will agree that 
will take 25% of your profit on all 
that you “sell original 
ned 2,500,000 output and use it 
corporation 


above the 


stock in a 
ch will finance the purchases of the 


purchase 
old automobiles.” 


Anticipates Lift in Output 


That same scheme of negotiated pro- 
tion would be applied to the steel 
istry and to the building materials 
istry. The anticipated effect of it 
and Dr. Gourrich has the figures 
n on paper—would be so to lift the 
onal income that industry, instead 








be the first to admit that the emer 
is past. 

Yet, this fact stands out: 
half dozen years, men like 
Rorty, and Kent 


servatives—have come forth with plans 


prency 


In the past 
Gourrich, 
recognized as con- 


for government stimulation of business, 
At the same time, persons of somewhat 
more radical bent—like Maverick, Eze 
kiel, and Frank— 


expansion 


have also propounded 
industrial schemes. Defi 


nitely, that suggests a trend of thought 





MARKETING ANGLES 





MACY’S PRESCRIBES DRUGS 
R. H. Macy & Co., the New York de 


partment store which is “fair trade’s” 
foremost foe, already does a whopping 
brand drug and cosmetic 


week it opened up a 


big private 
business. Last 
prescription department to boot. 


FOR GROCERY STANDARDS 

Tue New York City Council recently 
killed the Markets Department bill 
for compulsory meat-grading. The 
Markets Department is all ready with 
another bill for the Council now—one 
that would standardize the weights of 
grocery items, and require that pack 
(flour, rice, cereal, 


aged staple goods 


coffee, crackers, etc.) be sold only in 
t, 4, 2, and 1 lb. packages. 


RULES ON SHRINKAGE 
Tue Federal Trade 
just issued a set of fair trade-| 
subject of shrinkage of 
Finishers in 


Commission has 
practice 
rules on the 
woven cotton yard goods. 
the cotton goods industry still say, as 
they did all through the hearings, that 
the rules are impractical. Nevertheless, 
from now on “shrinkproof” and “pre 
shrunk” 
say, and if any 
through a shrinking process and still 
shrinkage left in it, the ap 
stated 


have got to mean what they 


material has gone 


has some 


proximate percentage must be 


GROSS OF THE NETWORKS 
June billings of the National Broad- 
casting Co, hit $3,200,569, about 6.6% 
over last year. Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s take was $2,120,235, 
14.4% 
For the first six months the 
NBC, up 5.4% 


below last June’s record figure. 


are about even: 


a 


up 5.3% 





about 


networks 
: CBS, | 


Durani 


This new metal FINISH brings 
new production economy 


aturally, you are proud of your 
N product itself Sut it is your 
product's appearance that mal 
others proud to own 





For refrigerators, washing machines, a 

host of other me tal produc t “ DURANI TE 
makes pos ble bette rappearance at lower 
production cost. To the finisher a “heat 
reactive” finish, DURANITE can b 
applied in one coat ...in colors or pur 
white. With DURANITE, the baking 
schedule is amazingly fast and the finish 
iS resistant to water, i 
alkalis and exposure. 


DURANITE, a pro luct of the Z pon 
Division of Atlas Pow ler Co., is another 
important chemical contribution to mod 


5 ATLAS 


POWDER COMPANY 


Delaware 


SO Ive nt 


ern industry. 


Wilmington - 
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San Heat 
and 





u 
s 
Seven Good Reasons for 
Equipping with RA-TOX 
gy BAYA ~ 
f me f 

— ug? 7 
‘ "te 4 

Quick 
‘ M ‘ 





OFFS 
SHADES @ "Ss" 


— 7_-_ —_ _ —_—__—_ —_-—_ -_ —_—_ — 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
Industrial Division 

1064 Jackson Sc., Janesville, Wis 

Send complete RA-TOX details at once 
Name : 

Address ... City 


State Individual 
Steel Sast Wood Sash 
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Canadian Chain’s Plea 
Dominion Stores don’t go to 


court against taxes. They use 
another method. 


Montreat—Believing that the prob- 
lem of the chain store companies is 
primarily one of public relations, Do- 
minion Stores, Ltd., leading Canadian 
grocery-meat chain, has revamped its 
management and is mobilizing its re- 
sources in a campaign for public Sup- 
of attempting to fight 


port, instead 


tax discrimination in the courts 
Battlefield 
Montreal, Canadian 
olis, where the council several months 


selected for the experi- 
ment is metrop- 
ago voted a tax of $1,000 a store on 
all chains operating over 10 stores 
J. W. Horsey, well-known in Canada 
for his work as president of Standard 
Brands, Ltd., has 
Dominion Stores as 


been appointed by 
executive vice- 
president, and directing head of the 
experiment. 

The 


tax already has been paid to 





A BEAUTIFUL 


4 


If you want a fine and faithful fan for your 
home or office—a fan powerful in per- 
formance, high in quality, and low in cost 
—you need look no further. This 10-inch 
R & M Junior (oscillating type) gives you 
everything. It delivers 680 cubic feet of 
air per minute! Its powerful induction 
motor, sturdy and well lubricated, is good 
for a lifetime. The Morocco finish is dis- 
tinctive and practical. And the R & M flag 
on the guard is a visible guarantee of 
sound workmanship and engineering, 
synonymous with R & M for forty years. 





the 
will, 


Montreal show good 
the the 
province, the provincial legislators, as 
well as the 
Montreal, 


factual matter showing amount of taxes, 


treasury to 


and prime minister of 


mayor and aldermen of 


have been presented with 


salaries, and other expenditures, with 
the that the council was 
“mistaken” as to the facts the 
tax bill was approved. Through three 


suggestion 
when 


quarter page new spaper ads, the com- 
pany has explained to the public that 
the tax has been paid by it, as a loyal 
“citizen,” pending agreement with pub- 
lic officials on a fairer tax basis. 


Mobilizing Opinion for Chain 


Employees and stockholders of the 


company are being mobilized to per- 
the 


efforts to eradicate the chain store sys- 


suade public to protest against 


tem, which it is contended, has brought 
to consumers lower prices, a wider di- 
service. 


versity of goods, more efficient 


Labor groups deluging the city 


with 


are 


council protests, and consumer 


groups are being formed. 





BIG FAN FOR 


Before you buy a fan, see R & M Junior, 
8-, 10-, and 12-inch, at $3.95, $9.95, and 
$17.95... Robbins G Myers, Springheld, 
Obio; Brantford, Ontario. 


ROBBINS < MYERS 
@ Goa 


ALL TYPES - ALL SIZES 


oe eat 






Dominion Stores seeks to 





neighborhood stores, with 
and delivery service. Ot) ; 
notably A.&P., have clos F 
number of stores and devel 







the self-service « 


type in their stead 


units of 





Steinbers 





Montreal chain, has placed 1 
the 


ager, to avoid the tax. 





name of the 
With 


tion of Dominion, the chair 


store in 







fighting the Montreal tax in | 





In adopting its policy, Don 
that 
against tax discrimination, lx 
United 


most 





in mind appeals to 







and Canada 


States 





CASES uNnsUuCcce 





prov en 





the high taxes against chain 





spreading in Canada to an ala 
tent 
municipalities in the province 





recentlhy—a number « 






posed taxes of $300 a store t 
The #48,000 paid to Mor 


Dominion Stores this year as 







(Dominion has 59 stores in M 





compares with net income of 





pan from operations 
Canada of $46,000 in 1937 
profit of the company last yea: 
than $100 a 
7 he 


grocery business in 









store 






about 2) 
Montreal! 


proportion is 30 


chains do 







Canada the 










Synthetic Bristles 


Japan produces them and ix 
astonished at the effect on 
Moslem customers. 






Business Weel BI 


the war started in Cl 






Tox yo 






than a vear ago, Chinese far 





been too muct occumed A 






serious things to shave the! ; 






and export the bristles. This 

































for the bristle sh riage in ma! ) 
of the 
China aried 
Osaka Indust 
ADoratory proa ced 
from viscose threads treated 
tions of rie Cl Cost is said 
o fifth that of stural bris 
' 
() 
o> Sheet tS LEEEET BESS ‘ 
India and the Near East. As = 
the new Dristies wer offeres 
began to multiply. Reason: 300, f 
Moslems are supposed not to tak« 
thing in the mouth that comes m 
a pig. Heretofore they have br ¢ 
their teeth with makeshift brus! 





vegetable fiber which often mad 
gums Now 
buying the Japanese brushes with 
ficial bristles 


bleed. they are ¢€a 
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id business outlook is a little 
oes bright this week. Mainly to blame 
ore the ups and downs in Wall Street, 
threatening developments in 
the European political situation. 
London is genuinely alarmed 
the potentialities of the crisis in Pales 
tine, unless it is localized promptly. Hf 
partially to blame for stirring 
Arab unrest, as many London 
the of Chamber 
ain's entire Mediterranean 
cuding settlement of the 
is at stake. 
time, the 









over 






Italy 
D the 


hn neve, 






SUCCESS 





program, 





Spanish 





restion, 
At the 
ernal situation is 
sly, Czechoslovakia is preparing for 
Berlin over the 
Italian 





same French in 





deteriorating seri 






ew pressure from 





ecconomic 





minority question, 


lit 
maions 





are growing more serious, 


nd Japan is preparing to enlarge the 






field of operations in China 

Most hopeful sign on the horizon is 
that 
the negotiations for the 






major differences in 
Anglo-Ameri 
have 





the report 






reciprocal trade agreement 
een settled, and that the terms of the 


pact will be announced soon, 








Canada 


Crop outlook is excellent. Gov- 
ernment will buy surplus 
wheat. Conservative party 
chooses “Bob” Manion. 


Highly crop re- 
continue to the 
an business outlook. Already past the 
critical period, the wheat crop 








OTTAWA favorable 





feature Cana- 






i the prairie provinces apparently has 





wen getting this month just about the 





ount of rain desired. Latest reports 





are even better than the good reports at 
the end of June. A harvest correspond- 
ng to present prospects will help busi- 






ness during the latter part of the year. 
Canadian Wheat Board buying of 
all \ heat offered, as now decreed by the 
Ottawa government for the new crop 
vear, has pleased western grain inter- 
ests. Last year, the Wheat Board fixed 
minimum price of 874¢ but the gov- 
rnment order was that it was not to 
unless the market price fell below 
Me. As the price remained above that 
level throughout the crop year, the 
rd bought no wheat. The minimum 
e for the new crop year has not 
heen fixed. 
Some pulp mills dependent on orders 
















‘Business Abroad 


New tensions in Europe’s danger spots becloud the 
business outlook. Old problems are revived in France. 
Germans fear an acute labor shortage. Excellent crops 
expected in Canada. Sweden resists depression. 


from rayon manufacturers in the Orient 
have had to suspend operations, and 
the lumber industry has been hit by 
further contraction of foreign—partic 


ularly Japanese—markets. The domes 


tic textile industry has been more ac 
tive recently. Improvement in commod 
ity prices has assisted the base metal 


industries in the Dominion. Autom 


bile manufacturing reported to 
exceeding st hedules set for thi er 


The port of Montreal has had mor 


business for the first half of 1988 than 


for the same period last vear. Inbound 
vessels numbered 1,828 compared with 
1,504 last vear: outbound 1,795 c« 


pared with 1,458. Tonnage was co 
respondingly higher. Passenger trafli 
was slightly lower 


demonstration of anti-new 


Another 





FOREIGN 


ANGLES 





HONG KONG TRADE BUREAL 

The Chinese government has decided 
up a foreign trade bureau at 
British-controlled Hong Kong, the port 
through which an important share of 


to set 


supplies is 
Accord 
ing to trade figures just released from 
Washington, United States exports to 
Hong Kong and the territory which it 


China’s imports of war 


reaching the Chinese armies 


controls across the bay increased from 
$6,207,000 in the first 
1987, to $20,084,000 during the 


period this year 


five months of 


BRAZIL SELLS MORE COFFEE 
When Brazil last year broke 


from the Latin American coffee 
ference and decided to pursue its own 


away 
con 
course since not all conference coun 
tries were cooperating wholeheartedly 
in the restricted production scheme, it 
embarked on a program which has 
been successful. During the coffee crop 


Braz il 


15.000,000 


vear ending June 30, reached 


her coffee export goal of 


bags, a gain of 11.4% over the pre 
vious year. June exports of 1,622,000 
bags set a that 
Official Brazil 
pate now that exports will reach 18, 
000,000 to 20,000,000 bags for the 


1938-39 crop vear, which started July 1. 


record for month. 


coffee circles in antici 


NEW INDUSTRIES, AND PROFITS 


American holders of Japanese utility 
bonds are impressed with news from 
Tokyo that several of the leading Nip- 
ponese electric power companies are 
planning to reorganize for the manu- 
facture of other products since the gov- 
ernment nationalized the electric power 
industry last spring. Tokyo Electric 
some months ago actively started pro- 
duction of aluminum and other light- 
metal lines. Now Great Consolidated 
Electric Power Corp. (whose 7% bonds 
of 1944 are now quoted in New York 
at slightly less than 70) is planning to 
enter the artificial fertilizer field on a 


big scale A number of other 


companies are expected to take similar 


\™ wer 


measures because of the nationaliza 
tion program. Foreign investors, whe 
have been opposing the nationaliza 
tion scheme on the ground that it i 


liable to deteriorate the 
of the 
chemical plans. The 


proht situation 


power enterprises, approve the 
Japan se govern 
ment is not likely to do anvthing to 
hinder these developments because eX 
pansion of the electro-chemical md 


tries is considered desirable under the 


current wartime econo 


BRITAIN SHARES PROFITS 


The Senate subcommittee which—on 
the recommendation f Senator Var 
denberg—is studying schemes of shar 
ing profits with labor ll find inte 
esting matterial British experi« 


Fifty years ago, Brita 
30 profit-sharing schemes 
Peak, according to a study last vear 
Relations Counsel 
22 British firn 


had profit-sharing plans in 


by Industrial 


came m 1950. when 


operaty 


Largest number of workers affected | 
plans were in the automobile, electrica 
construction, engineering, msurance 
banking, and confectionery fields, Fi 
mulae for sharing profits are almost 


as numerous as the number of plans 
in operation The National Industrial 
Conference Board published a report 


last December on “Profit-Sharing and 
Other 
Plans Covering Wage Earners” in the 


United States 


Supplementary-Compensation 


WAR GAS TABOO 

In a recent reference to reports, since 
denied, that Britain is placing 
orders for war gases in Canada (BV 
Jun11°38,p35) mention was made of the 


Great 


possibility of Canadian gas production 
I he 
American company now states that no 
such patent rights could be given since 
it does not make war gases 


on patent rights from du Pont 
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Gruss BLOOD, dynamited trains, shop windows stoned, prop- 

erty burned, mounting death lists—these are the results of 
the growing feud between Jews and Arabs in Palestine. The 
British, protectors of the region, have rushed additional troops 


from Egypt to maintain order. 


The immediate problem is the Arab-Jewish question in Pal- 
estine. Britain realizes now that the plan to partition this little, 
into zones to be occupied by Arabs and Jews 


arid region 
probably will not work. 


Bad Business in the Holy Land 











The 


where Christian 


leng-term problem is 
whole Moslem world. France has had the problem in Syria— 


Arabs are 
Moslems have recently become wary of Italian aggression in 
neighboring territory and are remaining friendly to the British, 

The Arabs of Syria and Palestine are still too divided among 
themselves to present much of a threat yet to the British and 
the French, though both countries will need to send additional 
troops and ships to protect their interests. 






















Wide 





World, Am 





one of handling unrest in the 





fighting Moslem Arabs. FEgypr. 


















deal sentiment in Canada was given by 
the National Conservative Party’s con- 
vention in Ottawa last week and _ busi- 
ness generally is pleased. The Conserv 
atives installed a “safe” man—Dr. Rob- 
ert J. Manion—in the leadership in 
succession to the Rt. Hon. R. B. Ben- 
nett, who announced his retirement in 
March, and thumbs down on 
economic reform proposals. 

Out to win the next general election, 
the Conservatives want 
them and would have nothing to do 


turned 


business with 


with pleas for monetary or other re- 
forms. Bennett's final warning against 
reactionary influences which drove him 
from office because of his reform pro- 
gram in 1935 was ignored. W. D. Her- 
ridge, his brother-in-law and former 
Canadian minister to Washington, was 
howled down when he labelled the eco- 
nomic planks in the new platform use- 
less junk and called for a reform policy. 
The convention voted for “sane mone- 
tary and economic policies”. 

Manion, 56, is Irish-Canadian, hand- 
some, and perhaps the most personally 
popular man in Canadian public life— 
known from coast to coast as “Bob”. 
He was railways minister under Ben- 
nett from 1930 to 1935. 

The party in its platform committed 
itself definitely to opposition to rail- 
way unification, urged by C.P.R.’s Pres. 
Sir Edward Beatty. It reaffirmed its 
iariff protection policy, favored selected 
British and French immigration, unem- 
ployment insurance. 





_ 
France 
Outlook for business is bad 
again. France futures are off; 
labor unrest is growing; in- 
dustrial production shows no 
signs of pickup. 
Parts (Wireless)—The French 
ness outlook is getting bad again. For 
ward francs are at a discount. Tax 
collections are shrinking. Industrial pro- 
recovery 


busi 


duction shows no signs of 
outside a few lines strongly influenced 
by rearmament orders. Labor threats 
to strike are heard again, following 
moves by the Daladier government to 
rationalize the 40-hour week legisla- 
tion. Employers are accused by work 
ers of trying to sabotage the whole 
social program at a time when labor 
has accepted a patriotic appeal to 
liberalize the drastic laws passed two 
years Confidence that Premier 
Daladier’s government will be 
to keep the situation in hand _ is 
waning. 

Communists and Socialists are 
uniting in a program to censure the 


ago. 


able 


Daladier government for its dilatory 
Spanish policy. At the same _ time, 


Italian have launched a 
violent anti-French campaign. Tension 
between Rome and Paris is becoming 
serious. The British ambassador in 


Rome is bringing pressure on Musso- 


newspapers 


lini for prompt settlement of the Span- 


ish affair, but it is uncertain what 






progress he is going to make. 1 
eign outlook is less bright than 
weeks 





veen for many 
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Great Britain 
Danger spots in Europe cause 
new worries, unsettle business. 
Italy is blamed by public for 
Arab disorders. 


Lonpon (Cable)—The 
slightly more hesitant this week 
cause of the poor British steel pr 
tion figure for May and because of t 
unfavorable developments in the inter 
national situation. Main factor det 
mining its shifts, however, contin 
be Wall Street. When the New \ 
market goes up London follows, s 
ing that European factors are, after : 









markets 













secondary. 

European danger spots, how 
caused considerably more alarm 
week than for some time. The Pak 
crisis is becoming increasingly ser 







London acknowledges that it has 1 
pledges to both Jews and Arabs w 
it probably cannot keep, but is d 
mined that the matter can best i 
handled by restoring order and now 
and then restudying the problem 
representatives of both groups. 

Italy is blamed by the mass of 
public for stirring up trouble amon; 
Arabs, and this is focussing atter 
on the whole problem of the A) 
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ital nact. There is a group in Lon- ihe industrial leaders of the country 
ich thinks that Mussolini is will have an accurate census of all 
pe considering breaking off the skilled workers. In an emergency they 
ot ith London even before it be- will be shifted from job to job, while 
a operative. Another group be- the number of apprentices in all of the 
eves that Mussolini seriously wants to machinery lines will be increased by 
sank his dependence on Hitler and law. Both the coal and the steel indus- 
that e will be willing to agree to co- tries are worried over a labor shortage 
operate With Britain on the Arab ques- in the near future which will threaten 


‘on in return for a compromise in his 
favor on the Spanish question. Since 
Chamberlain’s whole foreign policy is 
hased on the success of the Anglo- 
Italian accord, the outcome—likely to 
he settled in the next few weeks—is of 
tremendous importance to the British. 
Right now the outlook is less hopeful 
than it was a few weeks ago. 

A major accord radically altering 
the present monetary agreement be- 
tween London and Washington is not 
expected to be linked to the reciprocal 
trade pact when it is announced in the 
near future. Instead, London attributed 
the demand this week for gold and 
dollars to these three causes: (1) new 
anxiety over internal stability in 
France, and fears that there will be 
another fall in the foreign exchange 
value of the franc soon; (2) strained 
relations between France and _ Italy 
which are tending to get worse instead 
of better; and (3) the critical situations 
in Spain and Palestine. 

Another group in London believes, in 
spite of the depressing influences, that 
London monetary officials are eager to 
see the pound sterling at some point 
nearer the old $4.86 parity than has 
been the case until the last few weeks. 
This would stimulate British exports, 
one of the most critical needs of the 
British both now while they are faced 
keen the 
future when industry will be less oc- 
with rearmament 


with competition, and in 


( upied domestic 
orders. 

British pig iron for 
June touched 541,500 tons, compared 


production 


with 699,300 a year ago 

Steel output, in contrast with the 
gain in Germany, dropped 
from 1,106,400 tons a year ago to 776,- 
100 ¢ 


striking 


ms. 


Germany 


Labor shortage threatens to 
impair coal and steel industry 
programs. Forced Jewish liqui- 
dation causes slump on stock 
exchange. 


Bertin (Cable)—For the first time in 
its history, the total number of em- 
ployed workers in the Reich exceeds 
20,000,000, but this has created a new 
problem, for the country no longer has 
lequate reserves of skilled workers. 
This accounts for the new law com- 
velling all workers to register so that 


their grandiose plans for expansion. 

Steel ingot production in the 
Reich is expected to reach 2,000,000 
tons a month in the very near future. 
This compares with average monthly 
production of 1,600,000 tons in 1937, 
and with 630,000 tons in 1933. 

The Berlin Bourse, in striking con- 
trast to the booming industrial situ- 
ation in the Reich the market 
recovery in most other countries re- 
cently, is still seriously depressed by 


and 


the continuous liquidation of Jewish 
business and by the pessimistic ap- 
praisal of future industrial earnings. 
A new decree has just been published 
which excludes Jews from both the 
commercial credit and real estate busi- 
ness in Germany. 


Sweden 


Boom peak is passed, but 
Swedish business is still well 
ahead of last year. Public 


works fund is ready for emer- 
gency. 

Swepisu business has shown remark- 
able stability during the past year of 
depression in most other countries. 
Even now, Swedish industrial produc- 
tion is only 5% lower than at the 
October peak last year. 

The Swedes themselves attribute this 
even trend to a half dozen causes: 

1. All spring industry has been work- 
ing on large reserves of orders placed 
during booming 1937. 

2. There has been no letup in build- 
ing activity. Contracts for residential 
building in 12 of the country’s largest 
towns 14% higher on April 1, 
1938 than a year earlier. 

$8. Continued industrial activity and 
a steady demand for farm products 
have maintained wages and consumer 


were 


demand. 
+. The country’s payroll during the 
first quarter was 8.4% higher than 


during the first quarter of 1937. 
5. Dividends so far this year have 


than last, has 


larger and so 
farm income. 
6. Foreign demand for Sweden's fa- 


mous steel products and for its high 


been 


grade ore has continued heavy this 
year because of the rearmament pro- 
grams in neighboring countries. 
Export demand for wood and pulp, 
paper, and timber, in contrast with 


these favorable factors, has been con 




















TREND OF BUSINESS 
SWEDEN AND U.S. 
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The Otis Maintenance 
Service in no way resembles a repair service. It places 


the emphasis on elimination of the need for repairs. 


Its most important tools are elevator knowledge and experience, 
tempered with good judgment and common sense. It is 
good judgment, for instance, to replace a worn part before 
it causes major repairs. And it is good judgment to hold 
elevator efficiency at the peak rather than let it go down 
until drastic measures are in order. 

But these are just details. Otis Maintenance is more 
than a sum total of its details. It is a carefully planned divi- 
sion of Otis Elevator Company, correlated with and backed 
by the research, engineering, manufacturing and other divi- 
sions. Yet Otis Maintenance is available at an economical 


flat monthly rate. 


OTIS MAINTENANCE and you can forget your elevators 
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Japan Gives 











ATRIOTIC SAVINGS CAMPAICN 


opened in Tokyo on June 21 » 
balloon streamer going up from 
Department of Finance, urging the | 
| lation to cooperate in the drive to 
¥8.000,000,000 this year—the yen is \ 
about 29¢—to make possible the al 
tion of “Incident” Bonds. If this “ 
eration” is not obtained, the govern 
has already shown readiness to | 
to a compulsory loan system. 

This means that every Japanes« 
ployed or not, is expected to lay 
more than ¥100 by the end of the 
That’s more than the annual cash in: 
of a farm family of six. The w! 
amount is only ¥2.636,000,000 less 
the entire national income in 1930 
save such a tremendous amount i- 
sible only if consumption is reduce 
negligible proportions and the stan 
of living is radically lowered. 

For American business this mean: 
Japan will disappear as a consume: 
cotton, tobacco, leather goods, t 
articles, and many other things for w! 
Japan has been considered something 
a market. It’s weak consolation | 
Japan will continue buying raw m 
rials for her export industries, wh 
compete with American manufactur 
industries in all major markets. 





{ 





| siderably lower this year than |}: 
Exports of timber are down nea 
| 50% this year. 
Watching the trend in New Y: 
| early this spring, the Swedish gov: 
ment decided it would be wise to p 
vide for a public works program wh 
could be inaugurated during the y« 
if Swedish business began to rea 
seriously to the slump in the Unit 
States. Out of its national surplus, p! 
current taxes, a fund of nearly $60,00( 


program “if and when it becomes n 
| essary to counteract a business depre 


. ” 
sion. 


000 was set aside for a public wor! 





ities 








M 
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Money and the Markets 


In both stocks and commodities, traders show con- 
tinuing optimism. Now the main question is no longer 
whether the market is going up; the question is, 
which industries, and which companies? 


uch 


Turse markets continue pretty m 
to iwnore the bad news. Traders grasp 
the shreds of good news and b 


uild 


them up in the light of what the tri- 
mphant bulls think they are going to 
And the net re- 
is that prices have been continu- 
somewhat n 


mean to fall business. 
ing upward despite 


frequent waves of sel 


ling. 


1ore 


Stock buyers this week waxed some- 


hat enthusiastic on 
steel operations to 32. 


the 


rebound 


in 


3% of capacity. 
Of course the previous rate of 22.4% 


which 


was for the holiday week us- 
ally marks the summer’s low, but a 
32% figure was the best since the 
niddle of April. Whereas the talk a 
month ago was of July lethargy in 
steel, a few observers are now so bold 

to predict that operations may 
me very close to 40% before the 
jonth is out. 

Similarly, the non-ferrous metal 


trades are supplying small items which 


talk. 


cause big 


The surge 


of buying in 


copper was described in these columns 


last week (page 47). 
zine statistics for June 
were pretty 
40). 
last 


ind they 
chart, page 


Production mor 


This 


were 


reassuring 


ith 


was 


cut 


week the 
available, 


(see 


to 


10.799 tons, compared with 48,687 as 


recently as last January. 


Apparent con- 


imption (represented by shipments to 


rose to 29.248 
24,628 in May 


industries) 
tons, compared with 
and 20,806 in April. The cut in output 
and the shipments just 
about closed the gap between the two, 
so that the rapid increase in visible 
supplies of zinc has been checked. 
Most interesting of all, perhaps, was 


consuming 


rise in has 


the fact that unfilled orders on zine pro- 


ducers’ books almost doubled during 


June. Large-scale buying of lead began 
early in June; it began in zine about 
the middle of the month; it began in 
copper a little later still. Thus it is 


that the rise 
zinc to 41.785 


vith 28, 


fairly accurate to assume 


in unfilled orders for 
June 30 


tons on (compared 


$44 a month earlier) was due to the 

buying rush in the last half of June 
Zinc producers kept their heads 

through it all. They quickly moved 


prices up from 4¢ to 43¢ which prob- 
ably just about pulled them from red 
ink into black. Thereafter, even though 
good buying demand persisted, 
rhose 


metal markets were quick to praise pro 


prices 
were not raised. who follow the 
ducers, because there is plenty of metal 
and little 
market 


In some 


on hand justification for a 
runaway 
there 
hasn't been quite so much sober judg 
Nevertheless, the ten 
to take things easier 


other raw materials 


ment in pricing. 


dency has been 


In the last few days most of the 
markets have churned about without 
making any striking headway. Buyers, 


for the most part, seem to have stocked 
immediate requirements. They're sitting 
back 


“ hole 


and awaiting clarification of the 


business picture. 
experienced trad 


Where 


anything 


In securities, too, 


ers are exercising more caution 


the tendency was to buy two 


weeks ago, there is now a great deal 
more attention being paid to selection 
of stocks and bonds which enjoy the 
best prospects. That, though, is a real 


problem 


In the first place, everything looks 
too high in the light of earnings over 


the last several months. There’s always 


a large element of guesswork involved 


in predicting which  industries—and 


which companies within given indus 
tries—will come back the fastest and 
the farthest 

The Steel Upheaval—statisticians 


and analysts are 


around in eccentric 


security running 
circles trying to fig 
ure out just what the 
the steel 


change in the basing point system 


price upheaval inl 
The radu al 
and 


slash in finished steel 


industry means 
the countrywide 
prices introduce several types of prob 
lems in evaluating (or rather, re-evalu 
ating) steel shares 


The steel to know for 


broad perspective) what the steel indus 


analy st wants 


try’s break-even point is, now that price 
Recent! 
the United States Steel ( orp. was able 


cuts have been introduced 


to cover part of its preferred dividend 
with 406 
broke 
some lower, 


it looks 


operations, and other com 
about that 


Now 


industry 


panies even at or 


level- some higher. 


however, as if the will 
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APPARENT CONSUMPTION OF ZINC SPURTS | 


Lower Output and Larger Shipments Check Rise in Supplies 
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have to get up to between 50 and 55%, 
before the “red” is left behind in the 
income accounts, 

In reducing price quotations, the in- 
dustry, of course, just sliced its gross 
without any compensating addition to 
net. Of course, if volume as a 
direct result of the price cuts, there will 
be some offsetting joy. But in any case, 
with operations at current levels around 
320%, steel companies are not going to 
make So the security analyst's 
job is to decide (1) when operations 
will rise, and (2) after they rise, how 
much profits they will produce for indi- 


rises 


money. 


vidual companies. 


Steel Markets—Since security anal- 
ysts are interested primarily in the 
earnings of individual companies, the 
statistical task ahead of them is in- 
tense indeed. Investors no more buy the 
steel industry than they buy the Stand- 
ard Statistics averages, so the statis- 
tician must bring his figures down to 
company cases. Which means markets. 

The reduction in prices and the shift 
in basing points establishes new ascen- 
dancies in certain steel consuming cen- 
ters. For example, Pittsburgh formerly 
controlled the price for steel plates into 
Erie, Pa. Youngstown, which was not 
a basing point, accepted the Pittsburgh 
price. Now Youngstown sets the price 
for plates in Erie. 

The result is that U. S. Steel has to 
absorb a freight differential if it wants 
with Youngstown in Erie; 
and other companies, which formerly 
sold in Erie at the Pittsburgh base 
price plus freight from Pittsburgh, now 


to compete 





must compete on the less satisfactory 
basis of Youngstown’s base price (which 
is the same as Pittsburgh) plus Youngs- 
town’s low freight rate. For instance, 
the freight from Pittsburgh to Erie is 


21¢ a cwt.; from Youngstown, it 
from Coatesville, Pa., it’s 35, 
merly, the Lukens Co. at Coat 
had to absorb a I4¢ freight diff 
into Erie (the difference in freig 
tween Pittsburgh and Erie, and ¢ 
ville and Erie). Now, the differen! 
19¢—the difference between Y: 


town and Erie, and Coatesvil) 
Erie. 
So, in order to estimate co 


earnings, the security analyst mu- 
only know the probable rate of 
operations, but also he must knov 
fairly precise degree the geogra) 
movement of the company’s pro 
Only in that way will he be ab 
determine whether a company wil 
a market, or gain one. And, to do 
he must understand thoroughly the 
of products made, freight rates, p 
operating costs—facts which cann 
found in the security manuals. 


First Person Singular—A 
breeze—in the form of a novel ma 
letter—has swept into Wall Street { 
Detroit. It’s the production of Wat 
& Fordon, Inc. The current issue |! 
forth as a red letter: red printing 
white paper. It’s called the G 
Mountain Cracker Barrel and it =: 
of Vermont maple syrup. Sample: 
“Before going on to the examina! 
of the state of the nation, there is 
more thing I want to point out. 1 
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Just a little over a month ago, financial 
centers in Europe and the United States 
broke out in a rash of rumors concern- 
ing devaluation of the dollar. These 
stories didn’t make sense (BW —Jun18'38, 
p43), yet the dollar went to a new low 
for the year and the London gold price 
(in terms of dollars) to a new high. 
Subsequently, as the chart above depicts, 
the British pound sterling went into a 
creeping decline. It has slid from above 
$5 to around $4.93; instead of talking 


about devaluation of the dollar, wor! 
markets are talking about devaluation « 
the pound and franc to aid world trad: 
There is much gossip that the poun 
and dollar will be tied to the time 
honored $4.86 parity by the stabilizatio: 
funds, perhaps as a part of the Anglo- 
American trade pact. (The pound.-dollar 
lines on the chart would merge if that 
were done.) Meanwhile, the pound thi 
week plumbed new lows for 1938, and 
gold (in terms of sterling) hit new highs 
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— 
la which has been handed out 
gullible masses during the last 
rs is not new. Cooperation of 
; with the government is putting 
se behind the cart. The American 
s man has made this country of 
Government, by its very nature, 
made anything but laws. A long 
ago there was a Greek by the 





locked up, he used to sit down and 
te some live little stories. You've all 
heard the one about the spider who 
told the fly to come into his house so 
thev could have a fireside chat. Well, 
that didn’t do the fly any good,” 

Edward B. Watkins, who left Rut- 
land, Vt., for Detroit, tosses in the Ver- 
mont flavor. When the mayor of Detroit 
treated C.L.O. pickets at the plant of 
the American Brass Co. the way Mr. 
Watkins felt pickets ought to be treated, 
the Green Mountain Cracker Barrel 
upped and awarded the mayor a gallon 
of pure Vermont maple syrup. 

When Watkins & Fordon are not 
writing investment letters with a Yan- 
keefied twang, they are in the invest- 
ment banking business. Probably, the 
Green Mountain Cracker Barrel will 
never reach the popular heights of the 
syndicated writings of Calvin Coolidge, 
but if it brings in business, it will serve 
the firm’s purpose. And it represents a 
repetition of a recurrent financial re- 
fran: Make market letters readable 
and people will read them. 

The Green Mountain Cracker Barrel 
gets its name from the Green Mountain 
Corp., a Watkins & Fordon investing 
company. It’s a monthly, and the next 


+ elite, Fagg 


issue will not be red, but a “more sooth- | 


ing shade of green.” 


Sugar Joins the Parade — While 
most commodity prices have been going 
up, sugar had trouble getting started 
because of the oppressive quotas (BW 
—Jun25'38,p24). In the last few days, 
however, raw sugar prices have scored 
pretty fair advances. 

The spark that touched off the rise 
in sugar was the knowledge that repre- 
sentatives of the 21 nations which par- 
ticipated in the international agreement 
were meeting in London and that they 
were actively considering reductions in 
shipment quotas. The over-all quota 
would be cut by anywhere from 150,000 
to upwards of 200,000 tons, domestic 
sugar people reported. 

The result was a fairly brisk rise 
which carried the price of raw sugar in 
Havana to about 1¢ a lb. Sympathet- 
cally, prices in New York rose moder- 
itely. With sugar in Havana at about 
le a lb., prices in New York should be 
i little over 3¢; actually quotations on 
the Eastern seaboard were closer to 
’-85¢. This simply means that sugar in 

e United States is selling at a discount 





f Aesop. At night, after he got | 
lishes washed and the restaurant | 
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Chartered 





BANK of the 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1938 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers . . $188.038.163.86 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . . . ~~ 111,581,996.20 


Direct and Fully Guaranteed 


Other Public Securities . . . . ... 17,353,898.36 
ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 21,178,791.27 
Demand Loans Against Collateral . . . . 41,733.385.48 
Loans and Discounts... . . . . . 137.646,905.87 
Real Estate Mortgages . . . ..... 7,072,508.99 
Banking Houses Owned . . . . . . 14.824,592.1] 
Other Real EstateOwned . . . . . . 3,503,974.74 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . . 4.941,646.85 
(Less Anticipetions) 
Se AR sg eG er ete. a a. 3,951,524.59 


$551,827.388.32 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . . . . . . . $20,000,000.00 

eee ee ee 20,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits or ae 5,920,537.45 $ 45,920,537.45 
Reserve for Contingencies. . . . . . . 1,711,517.89 
Dividend Payable July 1,1938 . . . . . 100,000.00 
ee a ee a 456.770,989.64 
Certified and Cashier's Checks . . . . . 39.505,43 1.45 
Acceptances Outstanding . . . . . . . 5,334,355.48 
Other Liabilities, Reserve for Taxes, etc. . 2.184,556.41 


$551.827.388.32 





On June 30, 1938 of the abowe assets $37,0605,552.68 are deposited 


te secure public deposits and for other purposes required by law 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Depost Insurance Corporation 
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NEW of 15 points or more from world parity, 
despite the elaborate quota system . 
which was designed to insulate this Business Week 
market from world conditions. 
McGRAW- Whether the prospect of acti isers in Thi 
Cc 7 HILL Whether the pro pect of action on Advertisers in This I< 
shipment quotas outside the United 
States should affect prices here greatly i 16 
BOOKS | is a debatable point. For example, re- July 16, 1938 
| duction of world shipment permissibles 
might be expected to back sugar up in 
HOW TO SELL BY MAIL | the hands of producers instead of al- ae ie 
| lowing it to go to consumers. It’s a sur- AMERICAN CRE 
; ; . DIT INDEMNITY co 
By Earle A. Buckley. For all who want Wit, aeoehl oat De Seeker havenieene ¢ 


a quick view of accepted practice in the 
use of mail advertising, its fundamentals, 
the preparation of advertising material, 
the handling of lists, mailings, tests, rec- 


ords, etc., this book shows plainly what 
to do and how to do it to secure best 
results. $2.00. 


2. ADVERTISING IDEAS 


By John Caples, of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc. Shows exactly how 
to make advertisements more attractive, 
interesting, convincing, and action-com- 
pelling, by pointing out and discussing 
many specific ideas, appeals, methods, 
and devices used in actual successful 
advertisements. $4.00. 


3. SALESMANSHIP APPLIED 


By Paul Ivey, University of California. 
Clearly outlines nearly 500 sales facts, 
showing how to develop s lesmanship 
attitudes; how to build values around 
your merchandise; how to meet objec- 
tions, arouse desire and close the sale. 
The material has been delivered in lec- 
ture form to more than 100,000 salesmen 
of leading concerns throughout the coun- 
try. $3.00. 


4. THE HANDBOOK OF 
ADVERTISING 


E. B. Weiss, F. C. 
Kendall and Car- 
roli B. Larrabee, 
Editors. A brilliant 
guide on advertis- 
ing practice, pre- 
senting experience 
data on problems 
that come up every 


day in the work of 
advertising men, 
written by eighteen 
advertising special- 
ists with records 
of outstanding 
achievement. $5.00. 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. > 
330 W. 42nd St, N.Y. C. > 

Send me the books encircled below for 10 days’ 
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for the books, plus few cents postage, or return ® 
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plus, either 
bullish in the long run. 
However, as domestic sugar was at a 
substantial discount from world parity, 
the strength in world prices necessarily 
was reflected here. It would not be sur- 
prising, with commodities strong gen- 
| erally, for the discount from world par- 
ity to be narrowed a little further. This 
is the more so in view of improved busi- 
ness sentiment in this country, plus the 
fact that refineries have been shipping 
sugar in better volume recently. 

Sugar men feel that the price come- 
back hasn’t nearly as great in 
their commodity as in most others. 
They believe a few shorts thought so 
too, and hence were run to cover in the 
futures market. Their big worry now is 
how far prices can advance in view of 
the large domestic quotas. 


way. 


been 


Textiles and Cotton—Cotton textile 
mills have been slow to step up output, 
fearing that recent improvement in or- 
ders might not be maintained, but in 
the last few days there have been sev- 
eral announcements of reopenings and 
enlargements of schedules in New Eng- 
land plants. 

In view of growing mill activity, it 
probably isn’t supremely important that 
the New York Cotton Exchange Service 
estimates June consumption of cotton 
in the United States at only 415,000 
bales. That compares with consumption 
of 426,000 bales in May, and with 680,- 
000 in June, 1937. 

Recent cotton prices clearly are based 
on guesses as to what cotton consump- 
tion will be along next winter—not on 
what it June. Some trade ex- 
perts wonder, though, if the optimists 
haven't lost sight of the enormous sur- 
plus of American cotton from 1937 and 
earlier crops. The carryover of Ameri- 
can cotton on Aug. 1 probably will be 
well in excess of 13,000,000 bales. The 
1938 crop is expected to top 10,500,000 
bales, making a total supply of approxi- 
mately 24,000,000 bales. That’s nearly 
enough to supply the world’s require- 
ments of American cotton for two years 
of fairly active textile business. 

The only thing that limits the supply 
is the fact that the government controls 
about 7,000,000 bales of it (under sur- 
plus loans to farmers), but that doesn’t 
eliminate those 7,000,000 bales from the 
surplus. 


was 
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— 
T jarlin Firearms Co., of New 
sent every member of 


Ha has 
Co ; a package of its razor blades, 


| 
| 


it 150 Congressmen have ac 


w= ived the gift with thanks. 
™Mavbe the rest are holding out for 
= hun! rifles with hand-turned stocks 
u all ased-silver fittings. 


S Remember when P. Lorillard Co. ad- 
S ortised one of its brands with, “Be 
nonchalant... light a Murad”? Mu 
B ads have retired from the limelight, 
nd now Lorillard is campaigning on 
another front—“Be Different with Dei- 
S ties! Remember, you're different!” Well, 


pa 


‘ 


© that’s one way to offset the appeal of 
S the leading brands. “Everybody's doing 
; it!” urges the leading producer in every 
i field, and everybody instinctively re- 

sponds to that appeal. But up rises the 
the non-leader: 
“Remember, different!” And 
doesn’t everybody instinctively respond 


firm, snooty voice of 


you're 
to that appeal, too? 
Puzzle In last week’s issue of Business 


Week there was a series of charts, with 
the caption, “Here’s How People Spend 


Their Money.” In Chicago, medical 
care took 2.99 of the $500-$750 in- 
comes; 4.3% of the $1,250-81,500 in- 
comes; 4.7% of $2,500-83,000; and 


5.1% of $5,000-$7,500. The richer peo- 
ple get, the more they pay for medical 
are—if they're Chicagoans. The same 
holds true in Atlanta. There the per- 
centages the 


groups spend for medical care are 1.8%, 


which above income- 


16°, 68%, and 7.3% 

But—in middle-sized cities of the 
Pacific Northwest, the percentages are 
6.2%, 5.7%, 49%. and 3.8%. The 


richer people get, the less they pay for 
medical care. And the same is true in 
small cities of New England. There the 
data for the $5,000-$7,500 incomes are 
lacking, but the $500-$750 income pays 
medical the $1,250- 
pays 4.9%, the $2,500- 
33,000 pays 3.3°. 

Now is this thus? Why do 
Middle Westerners 


eTs pay 


55% for 
$1.500 


care, 
and 


why 
and Southeastern 
more to the doctor the richer 


while New 


Pacific Northwesterners pay less? 


they get, Englanders and 


Arnold Constable, advertising produc- 
n manager of Arnold Constable & 
Co., New York department store, has 


the vice- 


n appointed assistant to 
esident and treasurer. Does this fact 
the 
ition of a young scion of the own- 


g family? Well, the Arnold Consta- 


em commonplace? routine pro- 


business 


was begun in 1827 as 
New York Palace of Trade: in 
‘36 it became known as Arnold & 


1850 the 
Arnold, Constable 


only in 


Constable: in 
& Co., 


recent years has the 


changed to 
and 
comma been dropped 


As to Arnold Constable, he is not 
related to any other Arnold or Con 
stable now or previously connected 
with the management. He is a young 


man who wrote to the president of the 
“Because I have 
store, I 
He 


years 


store eight years ago 
the 
to become a 


same name as your want 


merchant.” finally 


landed a job there three 


ago 
and has moved ahead; and maybe his 
name has helped him just a little. 

has 


Associated Candies, Inc., 


won a 


court decision in Ohio, exempting 
candy from the state sales tax, on the 
ground that it is a food. But candy 
manufacturers and dealers must mix 


their jubilation with trepidation; for 
the health 
insisting that candy-vending machines 


in some cities officials are 


be strictly inspected—on the ground 


that candy is a food! 


T. e Billboard, which calls itself “the 
World's Week- 


ly,” radio 


Foremost Amusement 
recently decided to survey 
preferences in a typical farm town. It 
chose Watertown, S. D. 
10,000). The five hour-long programs 
at night that collected the most votes 
were: Lever Bros. Co.'s Lux Radio 
Theater, 34; Standard Brands’ Chase 
& Sanborn show, 26; Chrysler’s Major 
Amateur show, 23: Kraft Phe 
nix’s Bing Crosby, 9; and Campbell 
Soup Co.'s Hollywood Hotel, 9. 


(population, 


Bow es 


Well, this is what the folks in a | 
typical farm town like. Maybe the 
vote doesn’t reflect the exact prefer- 
ences of the whole country; but as 


you read that list, can you perceive 
much difference between the taste of | 
Watertown and that of Omaha, Den- 
ver, Seattle, Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
Brooklyn—or Newport or Palm Beach? 


ry’ . ra . ° ° 
The Federal Trade Commission has | 


issued a cease-fixing-prices order 
against the members of the Institute 


of Tubular-Split and Outside Pronged 
Rivet Artists 
appreciation in this world. A govern- 


Manufacturers. get no 


ment with a real soul would allow 


these manufacturers a free hand, in re- 
ward for so beautiful a name. 





Columbia has 
started a “farm home discussion series,” 
for farm women, and the Post Office 
Department has assigned to CBS the 


official address of “R. F. D. #1, New 


Broadcasting System 


York City.” The leader, or mistress of 
ceremonies, of this program is Irene 
Beasley—torch singer! 


name was | 


| 


; 









MANUFACTURING 


FACILITIES 


FOR THE FINANCIALLY RESPONSIBLE 





'f you have a metal product of unquestionable 
merit—and a sales organization—but prefer to 
place manufacturing responsibility elsewhere, and 
in capable hands, you will be interested in what 
our client has to offer Modern manufacturing 
facilities which are unlimited for the manufacture 
of machinery or machinery parts—skilled workme 
who respect precision—plus financial responsibility 
and a reputation for good work are available t 
the business man who is also financially resp 
sible but prefers to concentrate on the sale of his 
product. This client enjoys an excetient rating i 
Dun & Bradstreet and will be happy to exchange 
references. Write us in detail about your product 
and your manufacturing requirements. it will be 
referred to our client promptly. 


THE JAY H. MAISH COMPANY 


Market Counselors 


MARION OHIO 


TOILET TISSUES 





BLACK CORE —wortd’s lorgest selling 2000 shee! 
roll. Sold by reliable poper merchonts everywhere 
Ask about our complete tine of intertoided tissues 
VICTORIA PAPER MILLS COMPANY, FULTON, N.Y 







Buildings 
bull accor ting 
2 A.LS.C. 
\ specifications 





Interlocking sheet steel covering of galvan- 
ized Lyonore Metal or galvanized copper 
bearing steel, over rigid structural steel 
frame. Insulated if desired. Standard or 
built-to-measure. Find out why Maryland 
Metal Buildings con be built and maintained at 
the lowest cost per square foot of floorspace! 


MARYLAND METAL BLDG.CO.,BALTO..MD. 


MARYLAND METAL BUILDINGS 
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TYPEWRITERS 











AUTOCAR TRUCKS 
At a special meeting of the Board of D 


the Autocar ¢ held on J 
a dividend of t 
was declared 1 b ! ‘ : na 
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Give Recovery a Break 


flut- 
indi- 


The 


market 


USINESS men are feeling better. 
tefy the stock 


cates that business is warming up with the 


thermometer of 


summer, winter prophets of upturn 


Those ecager 
who found spring so far behind their predictions 
wondering if the upturn” to 
which they retreated is going to surprise them in 
July. It’s about time for a word ef warning. 


The warning will not be found in the business 


now are “autumn 


indices. They support the belief stressed in “The 
Business Outlook” a week ago—*“that a broad turn- 
iround in direction is being achieved this summer, 
and that the last half of 1938 will be marked by 
a significant revival from last year’s collapse.” But 
human nature speaks in less pleasing terms. 

After 1937 it’s human to be skeptical, and the 
skeptics are in full cry. We 
that the new flurry of business obviously is a tem- 
beat 
gun on increasing costs under the new wage- 
referred to the 
tried to 


are told, for example, 


porary phenomenon, arising from a rush to 
the 
hour law. We are 
of 1933 when 


the cost-boosting NRA 


short-lived boom 


business beat the gun on 


code Ss. 


E can fairly he skeptical as to the validity of 

that comparison. Business knows that the wage- 
minimums and hour-maximums will come too slowly, 
will for a long time affect too few, to justify this 
explanation of what’s happening. To accept it is 
to overlook the of the 
the correction of last year’s mistakes in governmental 


sound elements situation— 


credit policy, the steady depletion of inventories, 
the indications that farm income will top any recent 
vear except "37, the ether recovery factors that have 
been stressed in “The Outlook.” If this rally should 
prove to be temporary, it will be for other reasons 
than the wage-and-hour legislation. 

It is human also to make political capital of the 
turn-around. The professional politicians are not 
alone in this. Spokesmen for business also have joined 
heartily in debate with the government men as to 
who “planned it that way” this This is a 
It may muddy the waters of recovery 


time. 
futile exercise. 
just as they seem to be running clear again. 

It would be better if we all 
and admit that we can’t prove that anyone planned 
it. We are a credulous peopl but, if the doctors 


were to come clean 


keep on arguing, the patient may yet reach the 


> 


that the disease just wore its: 
that time corrected the inventory jam_ piled 
37, the 
deepened the slump, time offset the errors « 


New Deal 


wearied the pessimists of their pessimism. And 


conclusion 


time smoothed out maladjustment 


meddling and business muddling 
now, with new opportunities opening befor 


a lot 
question go with that answer. 


of business men are quite content to 


T may be irreparably human also to rid 
recovery too hard, as did some business nx 
at t! 


some government “experts” in “37 and, 
ment, that is the really important matter. Confi 
wages, prices, and business activity all rise toget 
told in the 
perience teaches us that they do 
fast, the 


go too far, there can be a buying panic as W 


textbooks of economics: b 
The 


wage-den 


we are 
not. 


makers sometimes go too 


a se lling panic— and the net of all these is de pre 


Experience should have taught us also 


prolonged depression on the hee 
the ec« 


with every 
mishandled prosperity, the voice of 
planner saying “The government can do it bet! 
sounds more convincing to the man on the 
For he, too, is full of erring human nature. W 
is ahead looks like recovery; certainly it is an oy 
tunity for recovery. In embracing it, business s| 
remember that, while the justification of free «1 
prise lies in its release of individual initiative, 
survival may depend on the individual restraint 
is shown by its disciples as owners, managers, 
workers. 

It is not too early to sound a warning that 
three of these must show that they can “t 


prospt rity. 


ld 


eTy- 


ts 


it 


or 


il 
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